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PREFACE. 

The main design of this book is to supply lessons for 
Glass Readii^o on the Geography of Europe, and in 
this respect it differs from the condensed arrangements 
that, characterize most text hooks on the subject., 

It is believed that while the art of reading may be 
best acquired by connected lessons on a given subject, 
the knowledge of the subject matter itself is better 
gained by the life and vigour of reading lessons than 
by a mere skeleton of facts t 

It has appeared most desirable on the whole to treat 
the Geography of Europe under the heads of countries, 
but this has been done with as much attention to logi- 
cal arrangement as was practicable. Minor details, 
such as names of capes, bays, &c., which are to be 
found on ordinary maps, have been omitted. Such 
details should form the subject of separate exercises br 
map studies; and these require to be varied at the 
judgment of the teacher, first, according to the age 
and progress of the pupils, and next in relation to 
important passing events : details, for example, too 
fatigpiing for beginners to master, might be required 
from elder boys, or at the second reading of the subject. 
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Again, particulars of the Crimea and of tlie Baltic, 
though interesting during the Russian war, would yield 
in importance to those of India in 1857-8, or of Lom- 
hardy in 1859. It may also he ohserved, that a know- 
ledge of home topography should form the foundation of 
all geographical knowledge, not only on account of its 
local interest and importance, hut also as hest calcula- 
ted to enahle pupils to realize geographical science, and 
to familiarize them with the mode of representing the 
earth's surface hy means of maps. For this purpose, 
the cheap and excellent maps forming part of the 
Ordnance Survey are highly recommended. 

Geographical etymology has heen omitted, from the 
helief that it is of sufficient importance to demand 
special treatment : a few judicious lessons on geo- 
graphical nomenclature will enahle the pupil to account 
for the origin of most names, and furnish matter of 
interest on local topography and history. 

' The statement of facts has heen, as far as possihle, 
connected with the reasoning upon such facts : this 
tracing of the connection of cause and effect, is now 
justly regarded as a more important part of mental 
training in relation to Geography, than the mere 
enunciation of names and the pointing out of places 
on maps. 
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PAET IIL— EFEOPE. 

Area, nearly 4 millions of sq. m. Population, 270 miUiona. 



LESSON L— GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Europe is the smallest but most important of tlie 
great divisions of the globe. Its inhabitants are very 
much in advance of those of Asia and Aj&ica in civi- 
lization : while America and Australia, having been 
colonized by Europeans, owe their civilization to it. 
Europe is joined to the western side of Asia, and 
with it forms one vast continent, stretching for 
13,000 miles across the northern hemisphere. From 
an imperfectly defined boundary on its eastern side,* 
Europe extends 3,400 miles westward to the Atlantic : 
its breadth, from the Arctic Ocean to the Mediterranean, 
is about 2,400 miles. Its area is about one-fifth that 

* Trace details on the map : see also questions at the end. 
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of Asia,* one-fourtli that of America, and one- third 
that of Africa. 

Europe includes the British Isles ; Sardinia^ Sicily, 
Corsica^ and the Balearic Isles in the Mediterranean ; 
and the Arctic islands of Spitzhergen and Iceland. 

The Coast is very extensive, in fact, about twice as 
long as that of Asia, or America, and three times as 
long as that of Africa. A great portion of southern and 
western Europe consists of peninsulas, divided by nume- 
rous seas and bays. This extent of coast, together with 
the excellence of most of the bays and harbours, has 
greatly helped to develop the commercial and maritime 
character for which Europeans have long been noted. 

The great peninsulas of Europe extend southward, 
and the principal mountain ranges also stretch across 
the southern part of the continent. The Scandinavian 
peninsula is the only considerable mountainous region 
in the north. Central Europe has some considerable 
elevations ; but, towards the north-east, there are vast 
plains varied by slight elevations. 

From France on the west, to the Ural Mountains on 
the north-east, and from thence to the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas in the south-east, the surface is mostly level, 

* In these, as in many other cases, round numbers are given 
In preference to less striking particulars. 
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tind thifi district has therefore been called the great 
plain of Europe,* 

The highest Mountains are the Alpine Ranges: 
this grand system extends to the Pyrenees on the 
West, and is continued eastward by the Balkan Ranges. 
An important branch of the Alps called the Apennines 
stretches lengthwise through Italy. In central Europe 
the Carpathians are the chief range. The main water- 
shed of Europe runs in the direction of the length of 
the continent, that is, from south-west to north-east. 
From this watershed more than one-fourth of the entire 
drainage flows into the Black Sea, one-sixth into the 
Caspian, and about one-seventh into the Mediterranean. 
On the other side of the great watershed, the Baltic 
and the North Sea receive the north and north-western 
waters of Europe — rather less than one-fourth of the 
waters of the whole continent ; — the Atlantic receives 
about one-eighth, and the Arctic Ocean the remaining 
portion, or about one-twentieth. 

The largest River in Europe is the Volga, which, 
with the Don, the Dnieper, and the Dniester, drains 
the immense plains of eastern Europe. 

* It is almost superfluous to point out the necessity of a 
constant reference to maps, for the correct understanding of 
these lessons. 
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The Danube is the second in size, and has a course 
about ten times that of our Thames : it drains the 
gr^at plains of central Europe, between the Alps and 
the Carpathians. 

The Po drains northern Italy, and falls into the 
Mediterranean, which also receives the Ebro. from 
Spain, and the Rhone from France. 

The Atlantic receives the ILoire and the Seine froni 
France, and the Tagtts and the Dauro from Spain and 
FortugaL 

The Thames, though comparatively small, is commer- 
cially one of the most important rivers of Europe. It 
drains southern Cngland, and flows into the German 
Ocean. The Rhine flows northward between France 
and Germany into the German Ocean, which also 
receives the Elbe and the Weser, from north Germany. 
The Oder and the Vistula flow into the Baltic, audi 
complete the drainage of northern Germany. The 
Baltic also receives the southern Dwina and the Neva 
from Russia. 

The chief Lakes are Ladoga and Onega, in western 
Russia. Another set of lakes in north Italy consists 
of Garda^ Maggiare, and Como, which are noted for 
their beauty. Geneva and Constance, in Switzerland, 
are the next in size. 
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LESSON n. -CLIMATE AND PKODUCTIONS. 

The greater part of Europe lies in the north temperate; 
zone ; most of its countries have, therefore, a tempe- 
rate climate ; its southern parts are not near enough, 
to the equator to experience excessive heat, and the 
cold of the extreme north is modified hy the gieat 
quantity of water in those regions. 

The general climate of Europe is milder than that 
of other continents ; there are not such large masses 
pf land in the frigid regions to produce cold, as in 
northern Asia and America, nor extensive regions under 
the equator to diffuse a hot and dry atmosphere, as in 
Africa. The numerous seas and bays of Europe also 
greatly modify its climate, cooling the heat of summer, 
and lessening the severity of winter, by the non-con- 
ducting property of water in regard to heat. The 
mass of land toward the north-east being less open to 
the modifying influences of water, has a more severe 
climate than other parts ; even western Europe suffers 
from the dry and piercing east winds which proceed 
from Russia in the spring. 
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Extremes of drought and humidity are very rare in 
Europe ; and there is a greater intermixture of rainy 
and dry days than in other continents. 

Europe may be divided into southern, central, and 
northern with respect to Climate. In southern Eu- 
rope the winter is generally rainy, but seldom very 
cold, while the spring is pleasant, and the summer 
hot. In central Europe the winter is severe, the 
spring cool, the summer warm, and the autumn plea- 
sant. In northern Europe there is a long and severe 
winter, a short hot summer, and scarcely any spring or 
autumn. 

The Soil is very favourable for cultivation, and 
there are very few districts that are entirely barren. 
These advantages of climate and soil are well de- 
veloped by the industry of the people, and generally 
speaking, the agriculture of Europe is very superior 
to that of other continents. Wheat is the principal 
object of culture, being well adapted to the soil and 
climate, and will flourish nearly 10® further north in 
Europe than in the more severe regions of Asia or 
America. Barley, rye^ and oats^ are also extensively 
grown, more especially where the climate is too cold 
for wheat. The potato is grown in nearly all parts, and 
next to bread forms the most common article of food. 
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. In the wann regions of the south, the vine, the olive^ 
the orange, the lemon, and rice, are commonly growiii 
and the date palm, the sugar cane, and the cotton plant 
to some extent. 

The apple flourishes where the vine hegins to fail, 
as in southern England and northern France, in which 
districts cider is a common heverage. Most of the 
berries, as the gooseberry and raspberry, improve in 
size and flavour towards the north. 

For Timber, the oak is extensively grown through 
central Europe; the elm and beech are also very 
common. The pine and larch abound in the north, 
and the chesnut and mulberry in the south. 

In regard to Mingbals, Europe has more of the most 
useful, but less of the precious metals, than any other 
continent. A small portion of gold is still obtained 
from the Uralian mines, and silver is found in Hungary, 
Sweden, and Bohemia, A small portion of silver is 
also extracted from the lead ores of Britain. 

Tin is found most abundantly in Cornwall and Devon ; 
smaller quantities are also found in Germany. Quicks 
silver is plentiful in Spain and Austria. Copper is most 
abundant in the south-west of England and in Wales : 
it is also met with in Spain, Saxony, Sweden, and 
Russia, Lead is plentiful in Spain, although less 
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raised there than in Great Britain. Zinc is most abun* 
dant in Silesia, but is also found in England, Belgium, 
and Austria. 

Iron, the most common, and by far the most useful 
metal, is found in most paxts of Europe, but very 
plentifully in Oreat Britain, Sweden, Russia, . and 
Austria. In Britain coal is found close to good iron 
ore, and this abundance of fuel to roast and smelt the 
ore has led to there being more iron produced in 
Britain than in all other countries together. 

Coal ranks next to iron among the useful mine- 
rals, and is most abundant in England. It is also 
found in Belgium, France, Prussia, and Austria. Eoek 
salt is found in several parts, mostly in Poland, Spain, 
and England. 



LESSON nL—ANIMALS AND PEOPLE. 

EuBOPE has fewer wild animals, and more domestic 
ones, than any other continent. Many wild animals 
have been exterminated, while the most useful domestic 
ones are reared in nearly all parts. The reindeer, 
however, is peculiar to the north, and the camel to the 
extreme south-east. 
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Among Wild Anivals, the hrown bear is yet found 
in the large forests of central Europe, where the toiid 
boar also is even more common ; the trojT is still a 
pest to northern Europe ; and in the coldest regions 
are found the sable, ermine^ otterf and other fur* 
bearing animals. The elk is also common in the north, 
while the red deer is found in the central parts ; further 
south, the prized chamois is found, and more rarely the 
porcupine, Gibraltar is the only part of Europe where 
the monkey is found, and the fyfix is now and then 
met with in Spain. There are some wUd sheep in 
Sardinia, and a few wild oxen in the forests of Poland. 
The huge polar bear frequents the Arctic shores, and 
the seal roams a little further south. 

The Domestic Animals are chiefly sheep^ oxen, and 
swine, for food, and horses and dogs for their well 
known uses. The common fowl is very generally 
kept for the supply of eggs, as well as for a delicate 
flesh diet ; the same may be said of the duck and the 
goose, which thrive well in cold climates. The swan 
is kept tame for ornament : the stork exists in a semi- 
domesticated state in Holland, where it is useful in 
lessening the number of frogs, and eating refuse. 

Of the Wild Birds, few belong to the rapacious 
kind. The eagle is found in a few mountain districts, 
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and the kite and hawk are not uncommon. The smaller 
birds are famous for their song, but are inferior in plu- 
mage to those of the warmer parts of other continents. 

The seas of Europe abound in Fish, of which the 
most common is the herring ; this fish is caught in 
vast numbers near the British coasts : the scUnum is 
abundant in the northern rivers, and the tunny in the 
Mediterranean. The mackarel and the pilchard are 
found in the English Channel ; and the oyster, the most 
prized of shell fish, is found in great perfection in 
the estuaries of the English rivers. 

The common viper is the only vemomous reptile 
found in Europe, and the mtisquito, and such pests of 
the insect tribe, are unknown : the loctist, however^ 
sometimes ravages south-eastern Europe. In the south, 
the silkworm is extensively reared. 

Most of the People of Europe belong to the great 
Caucasian stock : the exceptions being the FinnSy the 
Lapps f the Hungarians , and the Tattars^ who are all 
of Mongolian origin, as are also several tribes of 
northern £ussia. 

The Caucasians are divided into three great branches, 
the Sclavonic, the Teutonic, and the Greek-Latin, or 
as it is al^o termed, the Romish race. There are about 
70 millions of each of these races, thus making up 
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above 200 out of the 240 millions that comprise the 
population of Europe. 

The Sclavonic race include most of the inhabitants of 
Russia, Poland, and the Sclavonic provinces of Austria 
and Turkey. Their religion is chiefly that of the 
Greek church. In civilization they are much behind 
the other races. 

The Teutonic reuse occupy most of central and pari 
of nortbem Europe : they include the Germans, Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Scandinavians, Belgians, Prussians, and 
part of the Swiss. Their prevailing religion is Protes- 
tantism, and they are very much advanced in general 
civilization : they are also noted for their great 
industry, perseverance, and love of freedom. 

The Crreek' Latin race took the lead in civilization 
for a long period, and are now the most advanced in 
the fine arts ; they also excel in polish of manners. 
They comprise the French, Italians, Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, and part of the Swiss : their prevailing religion 
is the Roman Catholic. 

Besides the above, there are the descendants of one 
of the primitive European races, the Celts : to this race 
helong the Irish, Welsh, Highland Scotch, and Manx. 
They are more remarkable for adherence to old customs 
and habits than for progress in civilization. 

B 
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In several countries of Europe, ihe Jewish or Hebrew 
race form a portion of the population, and are most 
distinguished by their religion. Turkey is the only 
country in Europe possessed by a Mahometan people. 
The wandering tribes known as Gipsies are numerous 
in Germany, Spain, Turkey, England, and France, and 
are by some supposed to be of Hindoo descent. 



LESSON IV.-ENGLAND. 
Area, 50,000 sq. m. Poptdation, 19 millions. 

England forms the southern and largest portion of the 
island of Great Britain, Scotland being the northern, 
and Wales the western portion. These countries are 
united, together with Ireland, under one government, 
and are generally termed The United Kingdom op 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Surface of England is mountainous in the 
north, hilly in the south, and low and flat in the east, 
while the larger portion of the central districts consists 
mostly of elevated plains. The chief elevations are 
the Pennine Range^ and the Cumberland Group of 
mountains, which in several parts have a height of 
8,000 feet. In the west there are also considerable 
elevations. These mountains consist of /)nmar^ and 
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transition rocks, and are the seats of the metallic 
wealth of the country. With the exception of Corn- 
wall and Devonshire, the hills of the south seldom 
exceed 500 feet in height. 

The Coast is much indented, and has many excellent 
harhours : to this may he attrihuted much of the com- 
mercial character for which the English are remarkahle. 

The Rivers are numerous and mostly navigahle, 
owing to the generally level character of the land, and 
also to the formation of locks, the removal of shallows, 
and other impediments to navigation. The principal 
river is the Thames, which has a course of 200 miles 
across southern England. The Severn is rather longer 
than, the Thames, but is less navigable, as its upper 
course is through the mountainous central parts of 
Wales. The Trent drains central Engllmd, and falls 
into the large estuary of the JBumber, which also 
receives the Ouse, and several smaller streams from 
the Pennine Hills. A great number of canals connect 
the navigable parts of the principal rivers, and other- 
wise extend the internal water communication. 

The Lakes are few and small, and are situated in 
the mountainous district of Cumberland and West- 
moreland : Windermere, the largest, has an area of 
nearly four square miles. 
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The Climate is remarkably mild, but rather humid 
and changeable. It is highly favourable to vegetation, 
and generally healthy. Much more rain falls in the 
west than in the east of England, and the north is 
considerably colder than the south. 

Most of the Minerals are found, as we should 
expect, in the mountains of the north and west ; coal 
exists in vast beds termed coal fields. Iron is also 
found in proximity to coal, and is consequently 
cheaply prepared on the spot. Copper is chiefly 
obtained from Cornwall, Devon, and Anglesea. Tin 
is very abundant in Cornwall. Lead is found in Nor- 
thumberland, Derbyshire, and North Wales ; in the 
latter district slate is also very abundant. Plumbago 
is found in Cumberland, and rock salt in Cheshire. 

# 

Bath and Portland supply well-known building stones, 
and granite is common in Cornwall and Devon. 

The eastern, central, and southern districts consist 
mostly of alluvial clays, sands, and chalk, which form 
a soil well adapted for agriculture. From these parts 
of England are produced excellent crops of wkeaty 
barley, and oats. Hops are much grown in Kent and 
Herefordshire, chiefly on account of the occurrence 
there of a rich vegetable soil, called humus, which 
this plant requires. These cotmties are also noted 
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for appleSf and Kent for cherries. The western 
districts being humid and killy, are best adapted 
for grazing purposes : large numbers of cattle are 
there reared, and great quantities of butter and cheese 
made. 

England is famous for its oak : elm, beech, chesnut, 
and ^r are also grown, but mostly by the sides of 
roads and fields ; there are very few forests now 
remainmg. 

England has very superior horses, sheep, and cattle. 
The original wild animals have been mostly extermina- 
ted ; a few being kept for the pastime of hunting, for 
which purpose the dogs are highly trained. 

The Fisheries constitute a large branch of national 
industry : they are chiefly the herring, the mackarel, 
the pilchard, the cod, and the oyster. 

The Manufactures of England are superior to any 
in the world. Cotton is by far the most important. 
It has increased enormously during the present cen- 
tury, owing to the application of machinery worked by 
steam : it is located in Lancashire ; Manchester being 
the great cotton metropolis. The woollen manufacture 
is the oldest, and second in importance : it is carried 
on in Yorkshire, and in the west of England. The 
iron manufacture is large and flourishing, and has 
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increased very rapidly in consequence of the applica- 
tion of coal, and the great demand for machinery, 
railroads, and other iron works. The principal seats 
of the iron manufacture are in South Wales, Stafford- 
shire, Yorkshire, Shropshire, and Durham. Machinenfy 
hardware, and cutlery, may he regarded as great 
hranches of the iron manufacture : the two former 
heing chiefly made at Birmingham and London, and 
the latter at Shefl&eld. 

The Commerce of England is far more extensive 
than that of any other country ; there is scarcely 
a country on the face of the glohe with which England 
does not trade. London is the principal port, and 
has a very general trade : next, are Liverpool and 
Bristol for the western and American trade : Hull 
has a general foreign trade, and, with Yarmouth 
and Sunder landy carries on most of the Dutch and 
Baltic trade : Southampton, Portsmouth, and Ply- 
mouth trade mostly with France, and Newcastle is 
most noted for the northern and coal trade. 

The means of Internal Communication are very 
superior : excellent roads have long heen formed in all 
parts of the country : canals are very numerous, and, 
of late years, railways have heen made, at an enormous 
cost, connecting nearly all the towns in the kingdom* 
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The People are mostly descended from the Saxon 
branch of the Teutonic race, and are noted for theii: 
energy, industry, perseverance, and love of liberty and 
order. They have attained a higher degree of civl- 
lizatibn than any other people, and their industry 
has secured them a greater abundance of wealth and 
general prosperity. In manners they are rather reserved, 
less polite, but, perhaps, more sincere than the French, 
and they have the highest name for commercial integrity. 

The Language is founded on the old Anglo-^Saxon, 
with a large admixture of words from the Latin, Greek, 
and French. 

The Religion is mainly Protestant, but perfect free- 
dom is allowed to every form of faith. The established 
religion is Protestant Episcopacy, but about an equal 
number of the people are comprised among the various 
classes of Protestant Dissenters, Roman Catholics, and 
Jews. 

The Education of the upper classes is good 
besides Oxfqrd and Cambridge, there are several other 
universities and colleges, and a great number of large 
public schools. The education of the poor has of 
late years been much extended and improved. There 
are numerous Mechanics' Institutions, and other simi- 
lar associations for adult improvement. 
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For Charitable Institutions England is also re- 
markable ; there being an immense number of hospitals 
and other arrangements for the relief of all kinds of snf- 
feringy and also for the dissemination of religious truth. 

England has a great number of Large Towns : 
London,"^ the metropolis, extends for above ten miles 
on the banks of the Thames, and has the enormous 
population of above two millions and a half : besides 
being the seat of government, London is the greatest 
commercial port, and also the seat of numerous 
manufactures. Manchester, the centre of the cotton 
manufacture, has a population of near half a million : 
Liverpool, the great port of the west, has magnificent 
quays and docks. Birmingham, *'the toy shop of 
Europe,*' and the chief seat of the hardware manu- 
facture, is near the centre of England. Leeds is the 
principal^ centre of the Yorkshire cloth manufacture. 
HuU is a large port on the east coast ; and Briskly 
besides being the principal port in the south-west, has 
several manufactures. Plymouth has the largest dock- 
yard, and Portsmouth is the most important naval 
station : Mrighton is the most populous watering place^ 
and Newcastle the largest port for the coal trade. 

* For details of England, see the ''Second Geographical 
Keading Book." • 
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The Government is a limited dr constitutional 
monarchy ; and more freedom and security are enjoyed 
in England than in any other country. The most 
powerful navy in the world is kept up for national 
defence, and the army, though smaller than that of 
some other leading powers of Europe, is very efficient. 
The immense sum of seventy millions sterling is now 
raised annually for the purposes of government, and 
the payment of the interest of the national debt. 

The Foreign Possessions are much more extensive 
than those of any other country, and comprise a large 
portion of North America and the West Indies; Aus- 
traiia, Tasmania^ and Neuo Zealand; Cape Colony , 
and several other possessions in Africa ; Hindastan^ 
and some parts of Further India ; and in Europe, the 
strong fortress of Gibraltar, and the islands of MaUa 
and Heligoland, The Ionian Isles are under British 
protection. 

LESSON v.— WALES. 
Area 7>^0 sq. m. Foptdation 1 million. 

Wales lies to the west of England, with which it has 
so long been associated as hardly to be considered a 
separate country. The people of Wales, however, 
differ from the English in race and language. 
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The SuRFACE*is very mountainous, especially in the 
north, where are the celebrated mountains Snowdon 
and Coder Idris. Flyidimmony in west central Wales, 
ranks the third in height. 

The Coast is rocky and dangerous, except in the 
south, where there are some excellent harbours. Most 
of the western coast forms a large opening called 
Cardigan Bay : the southern coast faces the Bristol 
Channel. 

The Rivers are numerous and rapid, owing to the 
mountamous nature of the country. The chief river 
is the Severn^ which, however, is mostly an English 
river, -and ranks next to the Thames in navigable 
importance. The Wye^ also navigable for a consider- 
able distance, drains south-east Wales : the Dee is 
partly navigable, and drains north-east Wales. The 
only considerable lake is Bala, from which the Dee 
flows. 

The Climate is rather colder and more humid than 
that of England : rain is most prevalent in the west, 
and snow lingers on the mountains till very late in the 
spring. 

The Soil is generally poor, and the hiUy nature of 
the country is another obstacle to agriculture. The 
chief crops are oats, barley, and potatoes. The 
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mountains afford pasture for cattle and sheep, the 
latter being small but of superior flavour. 

The Minerals constitute the chief wealth of the 
principality, and famish the main employment for the 
people. Iron and coal are very abundant in the 
south, and this part of Wales has the most extensive 
iron works in the kingdom. Slate constitutes the 
chief portion of many of the mountains in North 
Wales, and is largely exported. Most of the people 
are employed in mining, quarrying, or smelting 
operations. 

The Manufactubes are inconsiderable, and chiefly 
consist of flannels and other kinds of coarse woollens. 

The People are of Celtic origin^ being descendants 
of the Ancient Britons. Most of the peasantry speak 
their old language : English, however, is spoken by 
the upper classes, and is generally spreading. 

The religion is Protestant : the established church 
being the same as that of England : many of the 
Welsh, however, are dissenters. Education is becom- 
ing very general, and has lately much improved. 

Myrthr TydvU^ on the Taff, is the largest town of 
Wales ; it is the great centre of the iron and coal 
of the south. Swansea^ which has extensive works 
for smelting copper, and Cardiff^, in South Wales, are 
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the chief ports : they have an extensive coasting 
trade. Bangor, on the Menai Strait, has a large trade 
in slates. The famous suspension and tubular bridges 
cross this strait and connect Anglesea with the main 
land. Pembroke, in the south-west, has a fine harbour 
and an extensive dockyard. Aberystwith is a port and 
flourishing watering place on the west coast 
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Area, 30,000 sq. m. Population, 3 millions. 

Scotland forms the northern portion of Great Britain, 
and is rather more than half the size of the southern 
portion, and not quite so large as Ireland. 

The Surface is very mountainous in the northern 
and western parts, which are called the Highlands ; 
the Lowlands are much less hilly. The principal 
mountains are the Grrampians, which stretch across 
the middle of Scotland, and the Cheviots, which form 
part of the southern boundary. 

The Coast is broken into numerous bays : the 
estuaries are called Firths, In many parts the 
coast is rocky and dangerous, but there are several 
good harbours. The Eive&s are numerous, short, 
rapid, and imperfectly navigable, owing to the 
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monntainous nature of the country. The principal are 
the Ttoeedf the Tay, and the Forth ; next in impor- 
tance are the Dee, the Spey, and the Clyde, The Lakes 
are large, numerous, and mostly noted for beautiful 
scenery : the chief are Loch Lomond, the largest in 
Britain, Katrine, Awe, Ness, and Earn, 

The Climate is very mild, owing to the proximity 
of the sea to nearly all parts of the country. Autumn 
in Scotland is particularly pleasant. 

The Soil of the Highlands is barren, but that of the 
Lowlands generally productive. The Agriculture of 
the Lowlands is as excellent as th^t of Belgium. Oats 
form the principal crop. The Highlands afford pas- 
turage for the hardy Scotch cattle, which are reared 
in large numbers, and often brought to richer districts 
to fatten. Many parts of the Highlands have lately 
been extensively planted with trees. 

The Minerals are coal^ iron, lead, and also slate 
and budding stone, including granite. 

The Manufactures are extensive and flourishing, 
that of cotton is the principal ; and is carried on at 
Glasgow and Paisley. Linens are manufactured at D un- 
dee, woollens at (Stirling, and mixed goods in numerous 
localities. Iron is most largely manufactured in 
Lanarkshire ; qnrits are extensively distilled. 
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Commerce is actively carried on, and not only 
engages many Scotchmen at home, bat is pursued 
by many of them in other countries. 

The Fisheries are vigorously carried on all round 
the coast, and chiefly comprise the herring and the 
cod; the salmon^ also, is largely taken in the rivers, and 
forms an important article of export to London. 

The means of Internal Communication are very 
good in the Lowlands, but defective in the Highlands. 
In the former district good roads have long been com- 
mon, and railroads connect the most important towns : 
the Crinan and Caledonian canals greatly improve the 
water communication. 

The People belong to two races : the Highlanders 
to the Celtic^ and the Lowlanders to the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The former retain their GaeHc language, and 
many of their old customs, the most remarkable of 
which is their peculiar and well-known style of dress. 
The Lowlanders speak a broad dialect of English. 

The Beligton is Protestant, and the prevalent form 
that of the Presbyterian kirk. About one-half of the 
people belong to the established, and a smaller portion 
to the^ec kirh. 

The Education is good, except in the Highlands. 
As early as the beginning of the 18th century parochial 
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schools were generally established : the effects have 
been so beneficial, that Scotland has long been one 
of the best educated countries in the world. 

Edinburgh, the capital, is a very handsome city, 
famous for its univeisity, and for the number of 
learned men who have been connected with it. 

GUugow, the largest city of Scotland, stands on the 
Clyde, and has extensive cotton manufactures, and a 
large foreign trade. Aberdeen is a thriving port on the 
north-east coast, and has large granite quarries and 
woollen manufactures. Dundee is the centre of the 
linen trade ; Paisley, that of mixed goods ; Stirling of 
woollens ; and Dumfries is the great agricultural 
market for southern Scotland* 



LESSON VH— IRELAND. 
Area, 32,000 sq. m. Population, 6i millions. 

Ireland is the most western country, and, next to 
Great Britain, the largest island of Europe, being 
about half the size of England and Wales and rather 
larger than Scotland. The country has for a long 
time been very much behind the other parts of the 
kingdom in prosperity and general improvement. 
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This depressed condition, however, is now being 
greatly ameliorated. 

The SuBFAOE is a series of plains in the central parts, 
but towards the western coasts, mountains prevail. 
Some of these mountains attain an elevation of 
above 3,000 feet. Much of the central plains con- 
sist of bogs of soft and moist peat, which are not only 
unproductive, but in many parts dangerous. Nearly 
one-tenth of the soil is occupied by these bogs ; the 
peat is used as fuel. 

The Coast is irregular, especially on the west; a 
great number of bays are thus formed, and some of the 
harbours are among the finest in the world. 

The Rivers are numerous, generally navigable, and 
of considerable size, as we might conclude from the 
level nature of the country. The largest river is the 
Shannon ; it has a course of about 200 miles, and is 
navigable with slight exceptions to its source at Lough 
Allen. The Bandon, the Lee, the Blachwater, and 
the Liffey, rank next in importance. 

Ireland abounds in Lakes, several of which are 
of considerable size. Lough Neagh, the largest lake 
of the British Islands, has an area of 150 square 
miles, and the lakes of Killamey are renowned for 
their lovely scenery. 
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The Climate is humid and remarkably mild : the 
humidity is chiefly owing to the influence of the Gulf 
stream ; the numerous lakes, rivers, and bogs also 
increase the moisture of the atmosphere, and rain is 
very frequent. The general appearance of verdure has 
obtained for Ireland the poetic name of the '* Emerald 
Isle.'' 

The Minerals are unimportant : formerly, gold was 
found in the Wicklow Hills, but the supply has for 
some time ceased. Some copper ore is found in the 
south, and is sent to Swansea to be smelted. Iron is 
plentiful, but is not much worked. C oal, is found in 
several parts, but of inferior quality, except at Kil- 
kenny. Marble is obtained near the west coast. 

The Soil is very fertile, and produces abundant 
crops of oats, barley, flax, and more particularly pota- 
toes, which vegetable has long been the chief food of 
the great majority of the people. The Agricultuee, 
though partaking of the general improvement, 'is still 
in a backward state. A great deal of the land is pro- 
fitably employed for pasture ; and the dairy produce, 
especially butter, forms an important article of export. 
Trees, once abundant, are now scarce. 

There are scarcely any Wild Animals, and no veno- 
mous reptiles, in the country. The Domestic Animals 
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are of the most useful kinds ; pigs are so exten- 
sively reared that there is scarcely a peasant without 
them. Fork and bacon, and also eggs and butter, 
form important articles of export. Great quantities 
of cattle are also exported. 

The Fisheries furnish food for home consumption 
and export, but are negligently carried on. 

The Manufactures are inconsiderable, many having 
declined owing to unwise combinations among work- 
men, together with the want of capital. Linen is the 
most important fabric, and is manufactured at Belfast 
and other places. Cotton goods are also manufac- 
tured at Belfast, and Irish poplins (a mixture of silk 
and wool), at Drogheda, Newry, and Dublin. Whiskey 
was formerly much distilled in many country places, 
but this manufacture has much declined. 

The means of Internal Communication are pretty 
good : the roads of late years have been much improved. 
Many rivers are navigable, and the few canals are oT 
good service. Railroads, though not so general as in 
England, already connect the chief towns. 

The People are of Celtic origin : they are quick 
witty, and droll, but excitable and quarrelsome ; 
they are also very hospitable, but rash and impulsive. 
Though much attached to their country they seem to 
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do better when out of it, and are rather wanting in the 
steady perseverance that characterizes the Saxon race. 

The Established Religion is Protestant Episco- 
pacy, as in England, but the great majority of the 
people are Roman Catholics. In the northern pro- 
vince of Ulster, however, Presbyterianism prevails. 

The Language commonly used is English, in the 
humorous dialect known as the Irish brogue, but 
many of the Irish still speak their ancient Gaelic or 
Erse language. 

The Education, though formerly much neglected, 
has for several years been general and good, and the 
effects are already beginning to be felt. 

The capital is Dublin, a handsome city on the Li£fey , 
and the largest in Ireland. It has fine squares, public 
buildings, and quays, as well as very handsome parks. 
Belfast, in the north, is the largest port ; Cork and 
Water/ord, in the south, have each a large provision 
trade ; Limerick, besides its extensive trade, is famous 
for its lace and gloves.. 
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LESSON Vm.— FRANCE. 
Area 205,000 sq. m. Fopulation, 36 millions. 

France, one of the most important countries of 
western Europe, extends from the English Channel 
to the Mediterranean, and from the Atlantic to the 
frontiers of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. It is 
about four times the size of England. 

The Surface is varied ; the southern and eastern 
parts being mountainous, the northern and north- 
western generally level, and a portion in the south- 
west very flat. 

Of the Mountains, the Pyrenees are the most 
important chain ; they form the boundary between 
France and Spain, and in some parts have an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 feet. On the eastern side of France 
are Mount Jura and pait of the Alps, including 
Mont Blanc y the highest mountain in Europe (15,810 
feet). The main watershed of the country is, how- 
ever, formed by chains of lesser elevations, extending 
from the south to the north-eastern borders ; these 
mountains are the Cevennes^ west of the Rhone ; the 
Cote cPOrj west of the Saone ; the Vosges, west of 
the Rhine, the Ardennes, west of the Meuse. The 
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Auvergne Mountains, of volcanic origin, extend over a 
considerable district north-west of the Cevennes, and 
have several elevations of 6,000 feet : the Forez 
Mountains, also, lie north-west of the Cevennes. 

The Coast is extensive, and possesses many good 
bays : the estuaries of the principal rivers also form 
excellent harbours, and greatly facilitate the extensive 
commerce of France. 

The RivE&s are numerous, and most of them navi- 
gable. The largest are the LoirSy draining the centre, 
the Seine the north, the Garonne and Dordogne the 
south, and the Rhone the east. 

The Climate is generally warmer, drier, and less 
changeable than that of England, but varies consider- 
ably in different parts. In the north the temperature, 
and also the vegetable productions, are much like those 
of England, corn and apples being the principal crops. 
Central France is warm and agreeable, but subject to 
occasional hail storms ; the vine is the great product 
of this district. Southern France is almost as hot as 
Spain, and labour cannot be carried on at noon in 
summer : rain is also infrequent, and irrigation very 
needful. Besides the vine, maize and the olive are 
much cultivated, and in the warmest spots such semi- 
tropical fruits as oranges, melons, and almonds. Ex- 
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treme heat and frequent drought prevail in summer, 
and in winter an occasional piercing wind. 

The Soil is mostly fertile, although there are exten- 
sive sandy wastes called the Landes in the south-west, 
and also a great deal of forest land. Agriculture, 
however, though forming the chief employment of the 
population, is not skilfully carried on : the implements 
are rude -and capital small. Much of this has been 
attributed to the smallness of the farms, as by the law 
of France, property is shared equally among a family, 
instead of being left to the eldest son as is commonly 
the case in England. In many of the numerous forests 
the wolf and the wild boar are found, and the bear in 
the south. 

The Minerals are not numerous, and are princi- 
pally trow, coalf salt^ and building stone. For iron, 
France ranks next in impbrtance to England, but the 
iron stone of France is seldom found close to coal as 
in England, and this of course greatly impedes the 
profitable smelting of the metal. Coal is found mostly 
in the centre, and also in the south-east and in the 
north, but inferior in quality to that of England. A 
considerable quantity of salt is obtained by evaporation, 
for which the heat of the south and south-west coasts 
is favourable : rock-salt is chiefly obtained near the 
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town of Vie. The stones consist of marble, freestone, 
granite, and several others. 

The Manufactures are varied, important, and 
increasing. Wine is the principal, and is made in 
most parts of central and southern France : Brandy 
is also very extensively distilled, and chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of the Garrone. The silk manu- 
facture is highly important, and superior to that of 
any other country. . It is chiefly carried on in the 
south, Lyons being the great centre. A considerable 
quantity of raw silk is produced in this part of 
France, but much more is imported, and chiefly from 
Italy. The French silks excel others, especially in 
beauty of designs. The woollen, cotton^ and linen 
manufactures are extensively carried on in the north, . 
the woollen is widely diffused, the making of 
coarse serges being carried on by many of the pea- 
santry as a home employment. Rouen is the largest 
seat of the cotton manufacture. .Lille and St. Quentin 
Jare noted for their linens, especially of the flner sort. 
The iron manufacture has its chief seat at St. Etienne. 
The manufacture of jewellery, timepieces, flne cutlery, 
and fancy articles, is very important and flourishing, 
and for which Paris is the great seat. Near Paris is 
also manufactured the famous Sevres porcelain and 
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the magmficent Gobelin tapestry, leather and paper 
are among the minor manufactures. 

The Commerce is next to that of England, and 
amounts to abovf fifty millions yearly, or about half 
that of England. Marseilles on the south coast is the 
most important port ; next is Bordeaux j on the Garonne, 
from whence most of the wines are exported. Havre, 
at the mouth of the Seine, Nantes on the Loire, Bo^ 
chelUy Dunkirk, Boulogne^ and Dieppe^ are the other 
chief ports. 

The means of Internal Communication are good^ 
and nearly equal to those of England. The high- 
roads are numerous, and kept in good order ; the 
canals are extensive and well constructed: railroads 
, are also very general. All these matters are inspected 
and superintended by a public staff af engineers and 
surveyors, and this board also attends to lighthouses, 
bridges, and other matters relating to the public safety. 
The Race is mixed, chiefly Celtic, but partly Greco- 
Latin : near Belgium and Germany the people are 
mostly Teutonic, and the Franks, a Teutonic people, 
gave name to the country. Near the Pyrenees many 
of the people belong to the Basque race: the Jews 
are also numerous in France. As a nation the French 
are particularly noted for politeness and love of 
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military glory ; they are also ingenious, vivacious, and 
fond of amusement. 

The Religion is chiefly the Roman Catholic, but 
there are many Protestants and Jews, All religious 
sects have their ministers paid by the government. 

The Education is rather defective, many of the 
peasantry being deplorably ignorant : government has, 
however, made considerable eflorts to establish elemen- 
tary schools. There is a large university at Paris, and 
twenty-six colleges or imiversity academies in the chief 
towns. There are also many excellent schools for 
special instruction in science and military matters. 

The Government is practically an absolute mo- 
narchy imder the Emperor Napoleon III. The 
people elect a legislative body, but its powers extend 
very little beyond the passing of laws prepared by 
the emperor, who has power to alter the constitution. 
Political changes in Prance have, since 1789, been 
more frequent and extreme than in any other country. 
A change of government produced by a revolution in 
Paris is at once acquiesced in by the whole country. 

The Army is the first in the world in discipline and 
efficiency, and scarcely less numerous than those of 
Eussia and Austria. The love of military glory was 
greatly stimulated by the brilliant successes of Napoleou 
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Bonaparte. The Navy is also extensive, and only 
second to that of England. The most important navid 
ports are Bresty Toulotiy Rocheforty U Orient, and Cher- 
hourg. The province of Savoy, in which Mont Blane 
is situated, has (together with that of Nice) lately been 
ceded to France by the king of Sardinia. 

The Foreign Possessions comprise the important 
territory of Algeria in Africa, St Louis and some 
other territories on the west coast ; the isle of Bour^ 
bon, in the Indian Ocean ; part of St Martin, Qauda- 
loupe, Martinique, and some of the smaller West 
India Islands ; Cayenne and part of Guiana in South 
America; Pondicherry, and a few other places in Hin- 
dostan; and the Marquesas, Tahiti, and New Ca» 
ledonia in Australasia. 

Paris, the capital of France, has a population of 
about one million, and extends for about five miles on 
both banks of the Seine. Besides some splendid 
palaces it contains many magnificent public buildings, 
fine squares, and terraces. The improvements under 
the present emperor have been enormous. The parks 
and public gardens are also very handsome, and no city 
possesses more excellent libraries, galleries, and institu-' 
tions for science and literature. The city is defended- 
by modem fortifications, and a fine promenade called 
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the Boulevards has heen formed from the old for- 
tifications. A few miles from Paris is the splendid 
palace of Versailles, containing an immense number of 
paintings, and also noted for its handsome gardens. 
Most of the other principal towns have been named in 
connection with the manufactures or commerce of the 
country. ^ 

LESSON IX.— GERMANY. 

Germany in its extended sense includes Austria, 
Prussia, Saxony, Hanover, and numerous smaller 
states, forming together the large portion of central 
Europe from the Alps to the North Sea &nd the Baltic. 
These kingdoms and states, which are inhabited for the 
most part by people of the same race, form a 
Confederation for general support, the regulation of 
customs duties, and other matters not interfering with 
the independent management of its internal affairs by 
each state. 

The representatives of these states form what is 
termed the Germanic Diet, which sits at Frankfort ; 
this city is therefore sometimes called the capital of 
Germany. Austria and Prussia are the two great 
kingdoms of Germany, and will be hereafter described : 
the other principal states are as follows : — 
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The Kingdom of Bavabia, which is about the size 
of Ireland, lies between the Bhine and Saxony and 
Bohemia. The cultivation of the vine and the pro- 
duction of wool are the principal objects of national 
industry. A considerable portion of the land is covered 
with forests, and the wood is largely exported. 

Munich, the capital, on the Iser, is famous for its 
line galleries of paintings, and public institutions ^ 
Optical and mathematical instruments also are manu- 
factured. Nuremberg is also celebrated for its phi- 
losophical instruments, and for musical instruments, 
clocks, watches, and toys. 

The Kingdom of Hanoveb is nearly as large as Swit- 
zerland, and about half the size of Scotland : it lies 
to the east of Holland, facing the North Sea. The 
surface is mostly an extensive plain sloping downwards 
towards the coast. A great portion of the land is de- 
voted to pasturage : mining operations are carried on 
in the upper districts of the south-east. 

Hanover, the capital, on the Leine, has a consider- 
able trade, chiefly with Bremen. 

The Kingdom of Wirtembbbg is rather larger than 
Wales, or about half the size of Hanover, and lies be- 
tween Baden and Bavaria, having Lake Constance 
to the south. The chief produce is fruit. Mineral 
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springs are numerous. The educational institutions 
are remarkably good. Stuttgard is the capital, on 
a branch of the Neckar, and has a fine palace 
and a library. 

The Kingdom of Saxony is rather smaller than 
Wales, and lies to the north of Bavaria. The rearing 
of sheep for the production of wool, and mining 
operations, are the chief objects of national pursuit. 
Saxony has long been famous for its wool ; much more 
attention being paid to the production of the finest 
fleeces of the sheep — originally brought from Spain — 
than as with us to the quality and quantity of the 
flesh. The mines are in the Erzegebirge Mountains, 
and supply silver, cinnabar, and tin, as well as the 
more common metals. The mining operations are also 
very skilfully conducted, and the people by their 
industry and skill are making rapid progress. 

Dresden^ the capital, is beautifully situated on the 
Elbe : its buildings are handsome, and its environs 
delightful. It has one of the finest picture galleries 
in Europe, and also possesses magnificent libraries and 
museums. Very fine porcelain is here manufactured, 
and also broad cloths, musical instruments, and lace. 

Leipsig, the second city of Saxony, is the great seat 
of the German book trade, and one of the most 
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important commercial cities of Germany. A very large 
business is transacted at its great ifairs, which last a 
fortnight. 

The Grand Duchy qf Baden is equal in size to 
Saxony, but much less populous. It lies between 
Wirtemberg and France and Switzerland, and has 
the Rhine flowing through it. Nearly one-third of 
the country is occupied by the celebrated Black Forest. 
Agriculture is the chief employment, but there are also 
considerable household manufactures of clocks, musi" 
cal boxes, and organs. Carhruhe, the capital, near 
the Rhine, is remarkable for the plan of its streets, 
which are built in the form of a fan, and converge to 
the Grand Ducal Palace as a centre. 

There are thirty remaining states, making up the 
thirty-five which now form the Germanic Confeder- 
ation : of these the most important are Brunswick, 
OMenburg, Mecklenburg, the Hessian States, and 
Holstein, The smallest state is Lichienstein, which is 
not half the size of the New Forest in Hampshire, and 
has but 6,000 people. About one hundred smaller 
states were, during the great French war, consolidated 
into the larger ones, and their rulers compensated witl^ 
private estates, with the privilege of retaining their 
titles as princes or counts. 
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Some of the towns belonging to the smaller states 
are of considerable importance ; the principal of these 
are the free cities of Hamburgh, Frankfort^ Bremen, 
and Lubeck, each of which is an independent state, 
and forms one of the members of the confederation. 

.Hamburgh, the most considerable of these, is not 
only the first port of Germany, but one of the principal 
commercial cities in the world. Its situation at the 
mouth of the Elbe, which is navigable for above 600 
miles, gives it a large inland trade ; its manufactures 
are also very considerable, the most important being 
sugar refining and calico printing. 

Frankfort, on the Mayne, is the principal seat of 
the inland trade of Germany, and contains large 
banking and other commercial establishments. Bre^ 
m^n, on the Weser, is next to Hamburgh in 
commercial importance : it has also manufactures of 
linen, wool, and tobacco. 

Lubeck is an eminent city on the Trave, and has a 
considerable carrying trade with noithem Europe. 

The Germans form the largest portion of the Teu- 
tonic race, and are remarkable for their industry, 
perseverance, and love of freedom. Education is 
good and general, so that most of the people are 
educated and are also remarkably fond of reading. 
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Literature is one of the leading pursuits, and in most 
branches of learning and philosophy the Germans 
occupy a leading place. In music, also, the names 
of Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Weber, and 
Mendelssohn, give Germany the proud position *of 
having produced the greatest musicians the world has 
ever seen. 



LESSON X.— AUSTRIA. 
Area, 250,000 sq. iil Population, 30 millions. 

Austria comprises the extensive portion of central 
Europe between Prussia and Turkey and Italy : it is, 
next to Russia, the largest territory in Europe, being 
about five times the size of England. The Austrian 
empire, however, is made up of several states, whose 
people differ in race, language, and religion, having 
but little sympathy for each other, and some of them 
still less for the government. The chief of these States 
are Oerman Austria, in the north-west ; GaUicia, or 
Polish Austria, in the north-east; Hungary, in the 
South-east ; and the Italian province of Venetia^ in the 
south-west. Lombard^/ has lately been separated from 
Austria, and annexed to Sardinia. 

The Surface is diversified ; many parts are exceed- 
ingly mountainous, while there are very extensive 
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plains. The most mountainous regions are the Tyrol, 
which is tra.versed hy the RhcRtian Alps; Illyria 
has the Noric Alps in the norths the Carnic Alps across 
the centre, and branching off fiom these, the Julian 
Alps extend southward towards the Adriatic. Another 
branch called the Dinaric Alps separate Dalmatia 
from Turkey. Many of the Austrian Alps have an 
elevation of 13,000 feet, and rise above the snowline. 

The Carpathians are another important range, ex- 
tending round northern Hungary, and separating this 
province from Gallicia : they also divide Transylvania 
from Turkey on the south-east. 

The chief plains are in Hungary : that of Lower 
Hungary is very extensive, being nearly as large as 
Portugal : a ridge of hills separates this plain from 
another extensive level called the plain of Upper 
Hungary. 

Austria has but a small portion of Coast, which 
borders on the Adriatic, and contains the gulfs of 
Trieste and Fiume^ with several good harbours. 

The Rivers are large, numerous, and most of them 
navigable. The largest is the Danube^ the second 
river of Europe, and which, being navigable during 
the whole of its course through Austria, is of great 
importance to the trade of the country. Several 

D 
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tributaries of the Danube are important Austrian 
rivers, as ihe Inn, the Drave^ and the Thiesa. The 
Po and the Adige are the most important rivers of 
Austrian Italy. The great German rivers, the Elbe^ 
the Odety and the Vistula, rise and flow for some dis- 
tance in Austria, as does also the Dniester. 

The Lakes are those of Netiseidler and Balaton, 
both in Hungary. 

The Climate is rather warmer than that of England, 
but very varied in different parts. The most elevated 
regions are cold, and the summer heat is excessive in 
the low parts near the Danube. There are several 
unhealthy swamps ; and, while the plains are subject to 
droughts, most of the mountain districts receive an 
excess of rain. The northern parts are too cold for 
the vine, which, however, flourishes in the centre and 
in the south. 

The Minerals, though valuable and abundant, are 
badly worked, mostly owing to the government having 
checked the use of coal for smelting, and adopted other 
unwise restrictions. Excellent iron and native steel 
are abundant in Styria and lllyria : coal is also found, 
and copper, zinc, and quicksilver, are plentiful. Rock 
salt is widely diffused, and the precious metals are also 
more common than in most other parts of Europe. 
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The Soil is generally good, and in some parts very 
fertile : the Agriculture, however, is very backward, 
owing to want of skill and capital. The implements 
of husbandry are rude, and farming operations alto- 
gether so badly managed, that the proportion of pro- 
duce is only about half of that yielded in England. 
A fourth part of the land is covered with forests, a 
fifth part waste, and not more than one-third cul- 
tivated. Corn of most kinds is commonly grown, and 
in the waimer parts, tobacco^ maize, and the vine. 

Of Wild Animals, the chamois is found in the 
mountains, but is becoming rare, as is the case also 
with the brottm bear and the wolf in the forests, 
where, however, the wild boar and the deer are yet 
numerous. The white heron and other waterfowl 
are common in the marshes, and their feathers form a 
considerable article of export. Fish are abundant in 
the rivers, and Lake Neuseidler supplies great numbers 
of leeches. 

The Domestic Animals are chiefly the sheep, which 
is reared in vast flocks on the plains, and the ho§^, 
which constitutes the principal animal food of the 
people. 

The Manufactures are inferior, but improving. 
Great efforts have been made to develop several, in 
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which Austria can never excel, while the more profit- 
able natural resources of mining and agriculture have 
been neglected. Linens and woollens are woven in 
most parts, and of late years the manufacture of cotton 
from English yams has been carried on at Vienna and 
some other large towns. Paper is largely made, the 
material, linen rags, being very cheap. Glass is 
manufactured in Bohemia, and hardware in several of 
the largest towns. Silk is mostly manufactured in the 
Italian provinces. 

The GoMME&CE is limited ; this is partly attributable 
to the obstacles which the mountains present to easy 
'Communication between most parts of the empire, 
partly to the small extent of sea-coast, but more to the 
want of capital and imperfect development of the 
natural resources. The price of clothing is nearly 
double what it is in England. 

The means of Internal Communication are defec- 
tive, but improving ; great efforts have been made to 
construct roads, and make difficult mountain passes 
available for general travelling. A few railroads exist, 
and others are being formed. 

The People belong mostly to four distinct races : — 
the Sclavonians^ who form about half the population ; 
the Germans^ about one-sixth ; the Hungarians or 
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Magyars ^ about one-eigbtli ; and the Italians y now 
rather less than one-fourth. Besides these, there are 
the Wallctchians, who claim to be of Roman descent ; 
and considerable numbers of Jews, Armenians, Alba- 
nians and Gipsies, With so many varieties of race, 
there is also great dissimilarity in Language ; even the 
Sclavonians use seventeen distinct dialects. German, 
however, is the language of the governing race, and is 
generally spoken by the upper classes in all parts. 

The Religion is for the most part T^oman CaihoHe. 
Great efforts were made a few years ago to render this 
religion completely paramount by a famous concordat 
made between the Pope and the Emperor. Owing to 
political troubles, however, the government have 
thought it needful to make considerable relaxations, 
and religious toleration now prevails. 

The Education, though general, is imperfect, and 
especially so in Hungary. Common schools are es- 
tablished in most parts of the empire, and next to these 
are schools for classics and mathematics, similar to 
our good grammar schools ; there are also nine univer- 
sities, some of which are very famous. 

The Government is an absolute monarchy. Nu- 
merous unsuccessful efforts have been made to obtain 
representative institutions, and the people are by no 
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means well affected. The Hungarian and Italian 
provinces have long heen on the verge of revolution. 
One of the great grievances, in all parts, is the 
obligation to serve in the standing army ; the 
support of this necessitates heavy taxes, and thus 
excites discontent that can only with difficulty be 
repressed. 

Vienna is the capital, with a population of half a 
million. It is on a branch of the Danube, and is noted 
for its extensive and handsome suburbs. Great at- 
tention is paid to sanitary matters, but the exposed 
position of the city makes it unhealthy. Silk, hard- 
ware, carriages, porcelain, musical instruments, arms, 
cotton, and chemicals, are manufactured at Vienna. 
There are also several fine libraries and museums. 

Prague, on the Moldau, the capital of Bohemia, is 
a well built and fortified city, famous for its university. 
There are also manufactures of cotton and linen. 

Venice, ** the queen of the Adriatic," is built on 
more than a hundred islands, in a shallow lagoon, and 
was, during the middle ages, one of the mo&t powerful, 
wealthy, and commercial cities of Europe. The 
palaces, churches, and squares, are most magnificent, 
but the streets are mostly narrow. The trade haa 
long been very depressed. 
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Trieste, near the head of the Adriatic, is the most 
important port and seat of the foreign commerce of 
Austria ; ship building is here extensively carried on. 



LESSON XI.— PECSSIA. 
Area, 108,000 sq. m. Population, 17 millions. 

Pbussia had not advanced to the dignity of a kingdom 
until the beginning of the 1 8th century, but it 
now ranks as one of the five leading powers of 
Europe, having a population equal to that of England, 
and a territ(«ry nearly as large as Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

' This territory consists chiefly of two portions, se- 
parated by Hanover. The larger and eastern portion, 
called Prussia Proper, lies to the south of the Baltic ; 
the western provinces, comprising Westphalia and the 
Rhine province, lie between the Netherlands and Hessia. 
The Surface is generally level, and so very flat 
towards the Baltic, that the Pomeranian coast has to be 
protected from inundations by dykes and sand banks. 
The southern frontiers, however, are hilly, as is also 
Ehine Prussia, but the highest mountain, Schnee 
Kuppe, between Saxony and Bohemia, does not exceed 
5,000 feet ; the Hartz Mountains, in Prussian Saxony, 
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are still less elevated ; they have one height, famous 
for a singular optical appearance, called the spectre of 
the Brocken. 

The Coast consists of the greater portion of the 
southern shore of the Baltic, and of which the prin- 
cipal bay is the Gulf of Dantzic. On the coast there 
are also several lagunes, or salt water lakes, called 
Hqffh, three of these are of considerable size, and 
named respectively, Kuriscke Hoff, Frisehe Haff^ and 
Stettiner Haff, 

The Rivers are numerous, and flowing through level 
districts have slow currents ; on this account, and from 
their having become large streams before entering 
Prussia, they are very navigable. The Vistula is the 
principal, the next are the Pregely the Niemen, the 
Oder J the Elbe^ the Rhine, and the Spree, a tributary 
of the Elbe, having Berlin on its banks. All these 
greatly facilitate the internal trade of Prussia. 

The Lakes are very numerous, but unimportant, 
being mostly formed by the overflowing of the rivers 
on a flat country ; many marshes are also formed in 
the same manner ; much of the marsh land has, however, 
been reclaimed by embankments. 
. The Climate varies much in difierent parts, being 
mild and genial in the western and central provinces, 
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but changeable, raw, and damp near the Baltic, where 
the winters are also very severe. Silesia, being some- 
what elevated, is much exposed to cold piercing winds 
from the north coast. The heat of sumijier is very 
oppressive on the sandy plains, and the stagnant water 
renders many parts very unhealthy. Khenish Prussia 
has a climate warm enough to produce excellent wines. 

The MiNEBALS in the mountainous districts are 
important, and might be made more profitable. Iron 
is abundant and of good quality ; it is generally smelted 
with charcoal, although coal is found in several parts. 
Copper, silver, and lead, are also found, and slates, 
marble, and some other valuable stones. Amber is 
almost peculiar to Prussia Proper, being found in mines 
and upon the coast. It is largely exported to Turkey 
for making mouthpieces to pipes. Mining operations 
are most extensively carried on in Saxony and Silesia, 
and to a less extent in Westphalia. 

The Soil is not naturally fertile, but has been greatly 
improved by cultivation. Extensive wastes of sandy 
heath and marsh land occur in many parts, and a 
considerable portion is forest land. Near the large 
rivers, however, the soil is fertile, and the province of 
Posen grows immense quantities of wheat. The Rhen- 
ish provinces are also fertile, and the volcanic soil 
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near the Rhine being very suitable to the vine, is care- 
fully cultivated for this purpose. Agriculture is 
carried on with great industry, but with inferior skill 
and bad implements. About three-fourths of the 
people are agriculturists. Rt/e is most largely grown, 
and, with potatoes, forms a great portion of the com- 
mon food ; wheat, barley, and oats are also extensively 
produced, and Jlax more especially in Silesia. Beet^ 
root is largely grown for the manufacture of sugar, and 
chicory as a substitute for cofTee. 

The Animals are numerous ; wild boars and wolves 
roam the forests, great numbers of leeches are found 
in the rivers as well as abundance of fish. The most 
important domestic animals are swine, of which 
great numbers are reared in Westphalia and Pomer- 
ania, and made into bacon and sausages. The hams 
of Westphalia are particularly famous. Geese are 
also raised in immense numbers in Pomerania ; sheep 
in several parts, but of inferior breed, which is the 
case with the cattle and also the horses. The de- 
ficiency of pasture land limits the number of cattle. 

The Manufactures have lately much increased, 
Unen being the most important. Yarn, fine wool for 
ornamental work, silk dnid fine iron work are also pros- 
perous manufactures. 
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The Commerce has greatly extended of late ; large 
quantities of com, wool, timber, linen, amber, and hams 
being exported in exchange for colonial produce, 
cotton, coal, salt, copper, and hides. 

The means of Internal Communication are good ; 
the roads, however, are but moderate, but railroads are 
very general, and the few canals are very convenient 
additigns to the many navigable rivers. 

The People of the German provinces are mostly of 
Teutonic descent, but those of Prussia Proper belong 
to the Sclavonic race. The Pruzzi, from whom the 
country has been named, were an ancient Gothic 
people who were subjected and made to embrace 
Christianity by the Teutonic knights. The Jews are 
numerous in most Prussian towns. 

The Religion is Protestant and Catholic. The 
king, the royal family, and the majority of the people 
are Protestants, while about two-fifths are Catholics. 
All religious parties, however, enjoy equal freedom and 
nearly equal rights. 

The Education is most complete and efficient. 
Schools are provided for all, and all children are bound 
by law to attend. Prussia has long taken an advanced 
position in elementary education, and good provision 
is also made for upper education ; there are six uni- 
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versities, many normal schools for the preparation of 
teachers, and colleges for the learned professions, for 
agriculture, for military training, as well as superior 
schools for the blind, and the deaf and dumb. 

The Government is a monarchy, which has long 
been practically unlimited, but is now becoming consti- 
tutional. Most government matters are mans^ed with 
care and economy. The army is very numerous and 
well disciplined ; almost every man in Prussia is liable 
to serve in the army. 

Berlin is the capital, on the Spree, and in the 
province of Brandenburg. This city is so well and 
regularly built, as to be rated among the handsomest 
of Europe. One of its main streets is divided into 
fine avenues by rows of trees, and is rendered more 
beautiful by splendid palaces and public buildings. 
It manufactures fine cast iron articles, very superior 
porcelain, wool, and carriages. Berlin possesses 
several fine libraries, museums, and public institutions, 
and very excellent botanic gardens. 

Breslau, on the Oder, the capital of Silesia, is 
strongly fortified, and is also a busy manufacturing 
and commercial town ; it has an extensive trade in 
linen and a large wool fair. 

Cologne, on the Rhine, is an ancient but irregularly 
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built city, with a magnificent cathedral. The cele- 
brated eaa de Cologne is distilled here, and the scenery 
in the neighbourhood is most romantic. 

KoNiosBERG, a commercial town on the Pregel, 
is the capital of Prussia Proper, and has a large trade 
in com and timber. Dantzic, on the Vistula, is one of 
the largest com depots in the world. It was formerly 
a free town, and is now very strongly fortified. Be- 
. sides com, it trades in timber, flax, linen, and 
feathers. SteUin, on the Oder, is the chief town of 
Pomerania, and the second port of Prussia, it/o^- 
deburg^ on the Elbe, is the chief town of Prussian 
Saxony, and is strongly fortified. 



LESSOK Xn.— RUSSIA. 
Area, 2,100,000 sq. m. Population, 65 millions. 

KussiA occupies the entire north-eastern half of Europe, 
and extends southwards to the Black Sea. This im« 
mense territory is above forty times the size of England 
and ten times that of France. 

The Surface is level, forming the chief portion of 
the great plain of Europe. Almost the only elevations 
across this plain are the Valdai Hills, and they seldom 
exceed 1,000 feet in height. From their position. 
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however, they form part of the main watershed of 
Europe, and give rise to several of the largest rivers 
which flow into the Caspian and Black Seas on one 
side of this watershed, and into the Baltic on the other. 
The Uralian Mountains, which divide European from 
Asiatic Russia, have an elevation seldom above 6,000 
feet. Southern Russia, however, is mountainous, and 
the great Caucasian Ranges rise in some xmrts to the 
height of 1 7,000 feet. 

The Coast is small in proportion to the vast ex- 
tent of territory, and the commercial value of several 
parts of this coast is much lessened by the severity of 
the climate. 

The Baltic sea-board is the most important ]|f>rtion 
of the coast, and comprises the gulfs of Bothnia, Fin- 
land, and Riga ; these are frozen for nearly half of the 
year. The shores of the White Sea are ice-bound for a 
still longer period, and those of the Black Sea are too 
distant from the most civilized parts of Europe for 
the most advantageous commerce. 

The Rivers are numerous, some very large, and, 
owing to the level nature of the land, very navigable, 
except when frozen. The Volga, the largest river of 
Europe, forms the great highway of central Russia, 
and is fourteen times the length of the Thames. The 
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Don and the Dnieper rank also among the four largest 
rivers of Europe, being each nearly as large as the 
Danube. The Dniester and tlie Bottg are the most 
important remaining rivers that drain the southern 
slope, together with the Ural, which forms part of the 
boundary between Europe and Asia. 

The Vistula^ the Siemen, and the Dvnna, flow into 
the Baltic, as does also the Neva, on which St. Peters- 
burg is situated ; the Dwina, the Fetchora, and the 
Kara flow into the Arctic Ocean. 

The Lakes are very numerous, and mostly originate 
in marshy uplands by the melting of the snow. La- 
doga, the largest in Europe, is nearly as large as 
Wales. Onega is about half the size of Ladoga, and 
jS«tOT«5 half that of One^a. 

The country, extending over so many degrees of 
latitude, has necessarily a great variety of Climate : 
this, generally speaking, is dry and clear, colder, and 
subject to greater extremes of temperature, than the 
parts of western Europe of corresponding latitude. 
Moscow, for instance, but a few degrees further 
north than London, has a long and intensely* cold 
winter, followed by a short and extremely hot 
summer. This severity of climate is owing to there 
being such a mass of land far removed from the 
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modifying influences of the sea. In all parts, except 
the south, the winter is long and severe ; in the south 
the summer is long a%i dry, and the winter, though 
short, is sometimes very severe. 

The Soil is very varied, hut in most parts fertile, 
heing of an alluvial character. One-third of Russia, 
from the Kama to the Dnieper, consists mostly of rich 
vegetable soil, capable of producing immense crops of 
com ; the most fertile part of this vast district is called 
the Ukraine, and )>roduces most excellent wheat. The 
southern valleys of the Crimea yield grapes and other 
excellent /rmV. On the other hand, between the Ural 
and the Sea of Azof there are extensive Steppes^ or 'dry, 
salt, sandy plains, which only yield a coarse kind of 
grass. Nearly one half of Russia is covered with 
forests, which supply great quantities of timber^ and 
also pitchj tary rosiriy and turpentine. 

Agriculture forms the chief employment of the 
people, and, though rudely carried on, there is a large 
surplus of corUy especially of wheat, for exportation. 
Bye^ however, is the most common grain, and is made 
into the black bread that forms the principal food of 
the peasantry. Hemp ajid^ax are also largely grown 
and exported. 

The Wild Animals are very numerous, and com- 
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prise the far-bearing animals in the north, whose 
skins form an important article of export ; and also 
the valuahle Beindeer, W6ln$s are ahundant in the 
western and central forests, where also the bear is 
found. Bees are very numerous, especially in Lithu- 
ania, and their honey and wax are largely exported. 

The DoMfiSTio Animals are reared in vast numbers, 
and chiefly comprise sheep, oxen, goats, asses, and svjine, 
besides homes, which thrive well on the Steppes ;. in the 
extreme south-east the camel is kept. 

The FisHEKiES are important, and most actively 
carried on in the Caspian ; the population of Astrakan 
is doubled during the fishing season. Great numbers 
of sturgeon and salmon are taken, and the roe of the 
sturgeon is made into the important article of Russian 
. diet called caviare. 

The Minerals are important, and mining operations 
have lately received great attention. Iron is abundant, 
not only in the mountains, but also in many marshy 
districts, and is extensively smelted near the great lakes, 
wood being used for fuel. Copper and coal are also 
found, and there are many salt mines. 

The Manupactures are inconsiderable, though pro- 
tected by high duties and in some cases by prohibitions 
• agsunst foreign articles ; woollens, cotton^ and sUk, are 

E 
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the chief manufactures thas fostered, but the most 
profitable articles are those made from home raw ma- 
terials, and are chie^^ hempen fitbries, sofip^ leather, 
and tar. Russian leather bears a high character, and 
the process of its manufacture is kept as jealously 
secret as was that of silk by the Italians. Brandy is 
extensively distilled, and very much drunk by the 
peasantry. 

The means of Internal Communication are good 
in respect of rivers and canals, but the roads are in- 
sufficient and defective ; some great roads, however, 
are very excellent, as, for instance, that between 
St. Petersburgh and Moscow. There is also a railway 
between these two cities. In winter the common and 
easiest mode of travelling is by sledges. 

The Commerce is extensive and increasing, but not 
proportionate to the extent of the empire. The ex- 
ports, which are in value not more than half those of 
France, are chiefly tallow, corti, timber, hides, wool, 
furs, and coarse hempen fabrics : the chief imports are 
cottons, eai thenware, woollens, i utlery, and machinery ^ 
in addition to general colonial produce, wines, and 
many other articles of luxury. Most of the commerce 
is connected with Great Britain, and St. Petersburgh 
has half the entire foreign trade. The internal exchanges 
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are extensively carried on at the very large fairs, which, 
in some cases, last more than two months : the fair of 
Lower Novogorod, for example, continues for ten 
weeks, and at which the commodities of Persia and 
other Asiatic countries are exchanged for the pro- 
ductions of western Europe. 

The People are mostly of the Sclavonic race, hut 
there sah numerous FinnSj Tartars^ Swedes, Germans, 
JewSf and even Persians and Hindoos. Many of the 
northern tribes are but little above a barbarous con- 
ditioi^, and about one«third of the population are serfs, 
for whose freedom, however, the emperor has lately 
taken measures. A great disparity exists between the 
upper and the lower classes, the latter being ignorant, 
debased, and impoverished, but submissive and con- 
tented ; the upper classes are polished, but ostentatious 
and extravagant, and close imitators of the French in 
manners and language. 

The Religion of the great majority is that of the 
Chreek churchy of which the emperor is the head, about 
one-sixth belong to the Catholic and Protestant 
churches, while the remainder is made up of Jews^ 
Armenians^ Mahometans^ and Idolaters. Toleration 
is granted to all, but severe penalties are imposed 
against departing from the faith of the Greek church. 
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The Education, though very backward, is slowly 
improving, and chiefly by means of parish and district 
schools for the children of the poor and middle classes. 
The government, however, mostly fosters military 
education. There are seven universities and a great 
number of gymnasiums, where the children of the 
nobility are generally well educated. 

The Government is an absolute monarchy, under an 
emperor or czar, to whose power there is no limit, except 
the fear of conspiracy among the nobles. The policy of 
the late emperors has been to check the power of the 
nobles, by increasing the number and influence of the 
middle classes, and emancipating the serfs. The na- 
tional revenue is in a very unsatisfactory state, the 
expenses having for many years exceeded the income : 
most of the Russian officials are dishonest, and can 
only be induced to act by means of bribes. 

The army is the largest in the world, but spread 
very widely over the immense territory. The navy is 
very powerful, and ranks next to those of England 
and France. St. Petershurgh is the capital, and the 
largest city in Russia. It was founded by Peter the 
Great, and is built on the flat banks at the mouth of 
the Neva. It is noted for the size and magnificence 
of its buildings. 
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Cronstadij the port of St. Petersburgh, is the great 
naval arsenal, and one of the most strongly fortified 
places in Europe. Mosca^o, on a river of the same * 
name, is the former capital, and the second city of 
the empire. It was almost wholly destroyed by the 
memorable fire in 1812, but is now the centre of the 
internal trade, and the favourite residence of the nobi- 
lity. It has a strange mixture of huts and palaces, and 
looks more like an Asiatic than a European city. 
The most noted part of Moscow is the venerated 
KremHfif a mass of palaces, churches, museums, and 
arsenals. 

WarsaWj the capital of Poland, is on a sandy plain, 
on the banks of the Vistula. This city has greatly 
declined since Poland has been subjected to Russia. 
Odessa, on the north-west coast of the ^lack Sea, is a 
great emporium for the com trade of southern Russia. 
Astracan, at the mouth of the Volga, is the chief seat 
of the Caspian trade and fisheries, and also manu- 
factures Russian leather. Besides Christian churches 
it has several Mahomedan mosques and Hindoo tem- 
ples, which give it an Asiatic appearance. 

KieVy on the Dnieper, the ancient capital of Russia, 
is venerated by the people as a sacred and holy city. 
Novogorod is famous for its internal trade and very 
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large fair. Archangel^ on the Dwina, is the chief port 
of north Russia and seat of trade with Siberia. Vilna, 
the capital of Lithuania, is noted for the number of 
its Jewish inhabitants. Drenburg^ on the Ural, has a 
large trade with central Asia. Sebastopolj in the south 
of the Crimea, was till lately the strongest fortress of 
Russia, but was nearly destroyed by the French and 
English forces in 1865, and in the neighbourhood were 
fought the celebrated battles of the Akna, Inkermann^ 
and Balaclava. PuUawa, on a tributary of the Dnie- 
per, is remarkable as being the site of a famous and 
decisive battle gained by Peter the Great over Charles 
.XII. of Sweden. 



SPAIN— LESSON XHI. • 
Area 179,000 sq. m. Population, 14 millions. 

Spain and Portugal together form a peninsula, fami- 
liarly called by us the Peninsula, as being in many 
irespects the most important one in Europe, and form- 
ing the south-west part of the continent. 

Spain comprises about fiye-sixths of the peninsula 
and a group of rocky islands in the Mediterranean, 
called the Balearic Islands, the largest of which are 
MajorcUy Minorca^ and IptQa- 

The Surface of Spain consists of a series of plains 
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(the highest in Europe), crossed by severar parallel 
ranges of mountains. The general elevation of the 
peninsula is no less than 2,000 feet above the sea level. 
The most northern range is 'that of the Pyrenees, The 
Anurias Mountains form a continuation of the Pyre- 
nees. There are four other principal ranges, the most 
southern of which contains the Sierra Nevada ; seve- 
ral parts of this range rise above the snow line, which 
in this latitude is 10,000 feet above the sea level. 

The Coast is generally rocky and deficient in good 
openings. The estuaries of the largest rivers form the 
most important harbours, but these are in several places 
obstructed by sand bars. 

The Rivers are not numerous, and none of them 
carry a great quantity of water to the sea : this 
is chiefly owing to the dryness of the atmosphere. 
In spring the rivers are often swollen by the melting 
of snow on the mountains, but at most other times 
their channels are nearly dry. Flowing through 
mountainous districts, they are also rapid, and there- 
fore imperfectly adapted for navigation. The largest 
is the Tagus^ which drains central Spain, and flows 
through Portugal into the Atlantic. Also flowing into 
the Atlantic are the Douroy which drains the northern 
part of the peninsula, and the GuacUana and the 
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CruadalquiveTf which drain a large portion of the 
south. The Ebro drains the north-east, and flows 
into the Mediterranean. 

The Climate is remarkably dry, except near the 
coasts. Long and destructive droughts often prevail :< 
rain, indeed, seldom falls on the central table lands 
during summer, at which time these districts are also 
subject to great heat : on the other hand, these eleva- 
ted and unsheltered parts are exposed to piercing 
winds in winter, when the cold is equally severe. 
Madrid, though much feulher south, has a colder 
winter than London ; the orange, therefore, that 
grows most freely in the more genial parts of Spain, 
will not flourish at Madrid. South-eastern Spain has 
a climate nearly tropical, being sheltered from the cold 
winds by the central table land. Even the sugar- 
cane, coflee, cotton, banana, and palms, will flourish 
here. A hot, withering, and feverish wind from Africa, 
called the Solano^ however, is a great drawback to the 
climate. 

The Soil is generally good, but the Agriculture 
very inferior : wheat, rice, and maize are grown, but not 
enough for exportation. The grape, however, forms 
the most important produce of Spain ^ and the wines 
made therefrom are among the flnest in Europe. The 
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oKve also flourishes, but the oil is not well prepared. 
Chestnuts are so common as to form a portion of the 
food of the people in the north, where also the apple 
is grown, and cider more conmionly drunk than wine. 
The cork tree is much grown, and its bark supplies a 
valuable nrticle of export. In the south the mtd-- 
berry is extensively cultivated for the sustenance of 
the silkworm. 

The Wild Animals are the wolf^ bear, and tvUd 
boar, which are mostly found in the Pyrenees. The 
bull is suffered to remain wild in Andalusia, for the 
purposes of the national sport. The fynx and the 
monkey are found nowhere else in Europe but in the 
south of Spain. 

The Domestic Animals comprise, first, the famous 
Merino breed of skeep, having wool of a long and 
silky fibre, and of superior felting properties : next 
are swine, of which vast numbers are reared : the 
goat is also very common, and the horses are descen- 
ded from the famous Arab breeds, but have deteriorated : 
mules are also bred, and are very useful as beasts of 
burden in the mountainous districts : the ass in Spain 
is large and useful. The cochineal insect is reared for 
its colouring properties, the Spanishjlies for medicinal 
use, and also the silkworm in the warm districts. 
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The FisHEBiEs are considerable ; the chief fish are 
the pilchard, the tunny ^ and the anchovy. 

The Manufactures are very inconsiderahre, with 
the exception of wine already referred to : some iron 
is smelted in the north, where also leather is prepared. 
Arms, gunpowder^ and tobacco are also maiAifactured, 
but only by the government. 

. The Mining Operations are important, and might 
be made much more profitable. In several of the 
mountains lead is abundant ; quicksilver is also plen- 
tiful, and forms an important article of export, by 
which the public revenue is particularly benefited. Sil- 
«£r, cobalt^ and coal are also common in several, parts. 

The means of Internal Communication are very 
defective : the roads are generally mere tracks, and 
railroads y as well as canals^ are almost unknown. 
Goods are commonly conveyed on the backs of mules : 
com is often spoiled by being left in the field for sale 
on account of the expense of removing it. 

The Commerce, though once the most important in 
the world, has declined to a very limited trade, almost 
confined to France and England. Wines are sent to 
England in great quantities, and also fruits, wool, 
cork, quicksilver, and goat skins. High duties are 
injudiciously imposed on English goods^ which, how- 
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ever, are so commonly smu^led into the country by 
way of Gibraltar and the French frontier, that their 
safe delivery is guaranteed by insurance companies. 

The People are of Gothic and GrecO'Laiin descent, 
with an admixture of Moors. The Hidalgos, of pure 
Gothic descent, or of blue blood, as they call them* 
selves, form a superior caste, , and regard the mixed 
races as greatly inferior. With considerable provin- 
cial differences the Spaniards are, generally speaking, 
haughty, indolent, and poor, but dignified and gene- 
rous : all classes are very fond of amusement. 

The Language is a mixture of Latin, TetUonie, and 
Arabic : great differences of dialect prevail in the 
various provinces. 

The Religion is the Roman Catholic , with no 
toleration for any other form : more superstition 
exists in Spain than in any other country of Europe. 
The influence of the clergy has, however, rapidly 
declined of late years, and large church revenues 
have been confiscated. The Education is most 
backward, and the general morality very low. 

The Government is a constitutional monarchy; 
two bodies called the Cortes, similar to our Lords and 
Commons, form the legislative assemblies. 

Madrid, the capital, is on the Manzanares, a tributary 
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of the Tagus, and has a population of about a quarter of 
a million. Being on an elevated and barren plain, this 
city has rather a gloomy appearance. It has, however, 
a fine public walk called the Prcudo, The vast edifice 
called the Escurial is built in the form of a gridiron, 
of which the palace forms the handle, and ranges of 
monasteries the bars. 

Barcelona is next to Madrid in population, and the 
most important manufacturing and commercial town 
of Spain. Seville^ on the Giiadal quiver, exports large 
quantities of oranges, and has a splendid cathedral and 
a Moorish palace : it is also noted for the manufacture 
of tobacco. Granada was the last possession of the 
Moors, and contains the gorgeous palace known as 
the Alhambra, and many other Moorish buildings. 
Valencia, noted for its Roman remains, has a large 
trade in fruit. Cadiz, on the isle of St. Leon, is 
strongly fortified, and the most ancient commercial 
city of Europe : it is now one of the principal ports. 
Cordova is famous for its leather called Cordovan : 
Malaga has a large trade in wine and &uit ; Fittoria, 
Salamanca, Talavera, and Badajoz, are all famous 
for Wellington's victories. 

One of the most important places in Spain is the 
Rock of Gibraltar, which is made into one of the 
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Strongest fortresses in the world. From its position, 
commanding the entrance to the Mediterranean, it is 
of great consequence to a leading maritime power such 
as England is, and by whom it has been held since 1704. 
The Foreign Possessions that now remain to Spain 
are Cvha and Porto Rico in the West Indies ; the 
PhUUppine and Ladrone Islands ; and Ceuia, on the 
African coast opposite Gibraltar. 



LESSON XIV.— PORTUdAL. 
Area 3,700 sq. m. Population, 4 milliona 

Portugal forms about one-sixth of the Peninsula , 
and is rather more than four times the size of Wales, 
with rather less than four times the number of people. 

The Surface is greatly diversified : it is much less 
elevated than Spain, from whose high mountain terraces 
the surface of Portugal slopes gradually to the Atlantic. 

The Coast is extensive in proportion to the size of 
the country, and comprises most of the western shore 
of the Peninsula. Some parts are rocky and dangerous, 
while others are low and sandy. There .are several 
good harbours, the chief of which are those of Lisbon, 
Oporto, and SetubaL 

The BiVERS are rather numerous, but those, only of 
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any importance are the lower and more navigable por- 
tions of tbe DourOy the Tagus^ and the- GucuUana. 

The Climate is generally warm : the summers are 
very hot along the coasts » but cool on the mountains, 
where also snow collects in winter : the cold is seldom 
severe enough to freeze the rivers. In many parts the 
rains at th^ end of summer make the antumn like a 
second and delightful spring. 

The Soil is good, but the Agriculture is in a 
wretched state. ^ Notwithstanding the advantages of 
soil and climate, not enough com is grown for the home 
consumption of the small population. Grazing opera- 
tions are as badly conducted, so that butter and cheese 
have to be imported. The most important produce is 
the vine, from which port wines are mostly made, and 
which with the sherries of Spain, have long been the 
principal wines drunk in England. Nearly all the 
wines as well as the fruits of Portugal are sent to £n^ 
land. The fruits are very abundant ; they are princi- 
pally cdfnonds, ekesinuts^ lemons, citrons, and oUvetr, 
The fruit, together with olive oil, fish, onions, and garlic 
form the chief food of the people. 

The Minerals, though abundant, are almost entirely 
neglected. Iron and marble are especially plentiful : 
coal, alfite^ and fock^salt axe also met with, and a small 
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quantity of gold is obtained from a mine near Setubal. 
Near this town also bay salt is largely prepared. 

The FisHEEiES are important, and might be made 
more productive, for the coast abounds with fish, and 
there is always a great demand for this article of food 
owing to the number of saints' days, when no other 
animal food is allowed to be eaten. 

The Commerce, formerly very extensive, has greatly 
declined, and is now nearly confined to England and 
Brazil ; this latter country had long ^n an im^iortant 
colony of Portugal, but the two countries were separ- 
ated in 1825. The chief ports Are Lisbon and Oporto, 

The means of Internal Communication are most 
defective : scarcely a good ro€ui exists, even between 
the two most important towns just named. There 
are neither eanais nor railroads. 

The Manufactures are inconsiderable; small quan- 
tities, however, of a great variety of articles are made 
in several parts. Cambrics and other linen fabrics, 
glass, silk, and paper, are the chief of their manufactures. 

The People are of the same descent as the Spaniards, 
by whom, however, they are regarded with great dislike. 
They are less sincere and also less high spirited than 
the Spaniards, but more patient and contented. Their 
moral character is low : they were formerly very 
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superstitious, but are now more indifferent than devout. 
The Religion is the Roman Catholic^ but they differ 
from the Spaniards In being more tolerant to others. 
They excel in music, in which they nearly approach the 
Italians. The Language \£ a dialect of the Spanish. 
£ducaiian is much neglected ; one university, however, 
is established at Ooimbra, and elementary schools in 
the principal towns. 

The Government is a limited monarchy, with a 
constitution moiy democratic than any other in Europe. 
Almost every man has a voice in electing a member of 
the Cortes, 

Lisbon is the capital, at the mouth of the Tagus, and 
is the largest city in the whole peninsula. It is beau- 
tifully situated on terraces of hills overlooking a large 
bay, but its streets are narrow, irregular, and very 
dirty. Oporto, the second port and town in the king- 
dom, is delightfully situated at the mouth of the 
Douro, but is irregularly and badly built. The other 
towns are not numerously populated. 

The Fqreign Possessions are the Azores, the Ma- 
deiras, and the Cape Verde Islands; also Goa, in 
Hindostan, and Macao in China. The Azores are 
mountainous and volcanic ; they export wines and very 
fine oranges and lemons. Madeira is also moun- 
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tainouSy and produces excellent wine : the climate is 
very mild and genial, and the island is consequently 
much resorted to by invalids. The Cape Verde Islands 
are volcanic, rocky, and very productive : they abound 
in goats, poultry, and turtle. 

Goa, a district on the west coast of Hindostan, 
produces tobacco. Macao ^ the Portuguese trading 
town with China, is situated on a peninsula near 
Canton. 



LESSON XV.—ITALT?. 
Area, 120,000 sq. m. Population, 25 millions. 

Italy is the great central peninsula of southern 
Europe. Its area is rather larger than that of the 
British Isles, but it has not quite so numerous a 
population. 

The Surface is generally mountainous. Several 
ranges of the Alpx are connected with the north, and 
the Apennines stretch lengthwise through the penin- 
sula. This chain has several points above 9,000 feet 
high, and the Italian Alps have a greater elevation, 
Monte Rosa, the highest, being 15,208 feet, and 
second only to Mont Blanc, ** the monarch of moun- 
tains " in Europe. A great part of northern Italy 
consists of a plain. The southern portion of the 
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peninsula and the adjacent islands are of a Tolcanic 
character : the chief volcanoes being Vesuvius near 
Naples, and Etna in Sicily. 

The Coast is extensive and has several large gulfs, 
but is rather deficient in the smaller openings that 
constitute good harbours. 

The Rivers are numerous in the north, but less so 
in the centre and south : the largest is the Po^ which 
has a course of 500 miles through the rich plains of 
Lombardy to the Adriatic. Though a large river 
nearly to its source, and flowing also through a level 
district, the Po is but imperfectly navigable. This is 
owing to the large occasional supplies of rain and 
melted snow it receives ifrom the Alps. Vast quantities 
of mud are carried by its swollen floods and the river 
bed has thus been much raised and large deltas formed 
at its mouth. Ravenna and some other towns once 
on the coast are now some miles inland. The Adige, 
the Arno, and the Tiber are the other principal rivers. 

The Lakes are numerous and mostly very beautiful. 
The largest are in North Lombardy, and comprise 
Gar da ; Maggiore, in which are the beautiful Borro- 
mean Islands ; Como^ most noted for scenery ; Lugano^ 
and Iseo. In Central Italy are the smaller lakes, Pe- 
rugittf Bolsena, and Albano. 
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The Islands are large and important : Sicily, the 
principal, is mountainous, volcanic, and very fertile. 
Sardinia is rather smaller than Sicily, and like it 
mountainous and fertile. Corsica belongs to France, 
and abounds in forests and building stone. Elba, a 
small island near the Tuscan coast abounds in excellent 
iron ore. Malta, a small but important island south 
of Sicily, belongs to the English, and is one of the 
principal naval stations of the Mediterranean : its 
capital, Valletta, is strongly fortified. Gozo lies near 
to Malta. The Lipari Islands lie to the north of 
Sicily, and produce currants and pumice stone : the 
northern island, StromboH, is the only incessantly 
active volcano yet known. 

The Climate of Italy is warm and delightful, but 
not so healthy as might be supposed. The Alps protect 
the country from the cold winds of the north and east ; 
the sea modifies the heat of summer : the atmosphere 
is generally so clear that the sky is of a most lovely 
blue, and distant objects can be seen with great 
distinctness. The winters, however, are very rainy, 
and in summer the pestilential sirocco blows along the 
western shores : many of the marshy districts also 
suffer from the more poisonous malaria. 

The Minerals are chiefiy marbU^ which is obtained 
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from several parts of the Apennines, sulphur from 
Sicily, and iron from Elba. 

The Soil is very fertile : the well watered and ex- 
cellently cultivated region of the north has been called 
^* the garden of Europe ;" it produces the finest wheat 
in the world, and abundant crops of rice. The vol- 
canic soil of the south is even more prolific, and on 
which flourish the vine, oUve, mulberry^ orange, and 
other semi-tropical fruits : even coUon -and the sugar- 
cane grow in the extreme south. The Aobicultube 
of the south is, however, as wretched as that of the 
north is excellent. 

The Wild Animals are the chamois and the unld 
goat in the Alps ; the wild boar and the fvolf in the 
forests generally ; and the porcupine and the tarantula 
in the south. The Domestic Animals are few and 
inferior, but the silkworm is reared more abundantly 
than in any other country of Europe. 

The Manufactures are inferior, excepting sUk, 
which is extensively manufactured in Lombardy and 
Venice, where also linens and woollens are made. A 
variety of small iron articles are manufactured at 
Milan. 

The People are descended from the original LaHn 
race, with a great admixture of Greeks, Gauls, and 
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Chths^ who at various times pressed into the country. 
The Italians are strong, active, rather slight, with dark 
hair, eyes, and complexions. They are rather pas- 
sionate and revengeful ; and assassination has heen a 
common crime with them. In the south idleness, 
begging, gambling, and robbery, have long prevailed. 
They are, however, patriotic, brave, and sober, and 
have lately surprised Europe by their earnest efforts 
for self-government. In the fine arts they far excel 
all other nations, especially in Music : CorelU, Rossini^ 
Chembini, are but a few of their great composers. 
In Sculpture the superiority of the Italian genius is 
shown by Canova, CeUini, and Michael Angela: and 
in Painting, Raphael, Leonardo da Vineiy and a host 
of others, including the universal genius M, Angehy 
have endowed Italy with imperishable fame. 

The Lanouage is based upon the Latin, and is 
peculiarly soft and musical ; almost every Italian 
word ends in a vowel. . The great poets Dante and 
Petrarch, and the scarcely less celebrated, prose writer 
Boceacio, have rendered their Tuscan dialect the na- 
tional language of Italy. 

The Religion is the Roman Catholic; but this is 
more a matter of profession with the priests than an 
actuating principle with the people. A small portion 
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in ihe north are Protestants^ comprising the ancient 
sect known as the Waldenses. 

The Education is worse than in any other Christian 
country of Europe. Few of the poor can read, and many 
of the middle classes cannot write. The numerous 
universities and institutions for the education of the 
upper classes, give hut a partial and very contracted 
education in logiCy classics, and casuistry. The natu- 
ral keenness and intellectual power of the people, 
however, greatly preserve them from the brutality that 
generally accompanies ignorance. 



LESSON XVI.— THE STATES OF ITALY.— SARDINIA. 
Area, 100,000 sq. m. Population, 42 millions. 

Sardinia has been for the last few years the most 
important of the states into which Italy was till lately 
divided, and* it now comprises under its government 
nearly every other portion of the entire peninsula. 

The island of Sardinia, though the least advanced 
portion, gives name to the kingdom, but the prin-» 
cipal province is Piedmont. Savoy and Nice formerly 
belonged to Sardinia, but have lately been ceded to 
France in return for French assistance against Austria^ 
by which assistance Lohbardt was wrested from 
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Austria, and, in the agitation that pervaded most parts 
of Italy, TusoANT, Mode n a, and Parma were aban- 
doned by their rulers, and the people at once united 
themselves to Sardinia. 

The Government is a constitutional monarchy, and 
has lately gained the attachment of the Italians gene- 
rally, who have long desired to free themselves from 
the harsh rule and influences of Austria, and form a 
united kingdom under Sardinia. The army is efficient 
and now very considerable. 

Turin, the capital, is handsomely built, and beauti- 
fully situated on the river Pp : it has an excellent 
univeisity and other educational institutions. 

MUan, the capital of Lombardy, and till lately the 
residence of the Austrian viceroy, contains one of the 
finest cathedrals in Europe, and is the centre of im- 
portant manufactures of silk and ornamental iron. 

Genoa, the chief port, is celebrated for its ancient 
commercial importance. It has now a large trade, and 
presents a magnificent appearance from the sea, by its 
terraces of fine buildings rising from the bay in the 
form of a vast amphitheatre. 

Alessandria, the most strongly fortified town, is also 
noted for its large fairs : near it is the field of Ma- 
rengo, where the Austrians were defeated by Napoleon. 
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FlorencCy the capital of Tuscany, on the Arno, is 
one of the most beautiful cities in the world : it 
abounds in fine churches, noble palaces, and other 
splendid edifices, many of which contain extensive 
galleries of paintings, statues, libraries, and museums. 

Leghorn is the most commercial city of Italy : large 
quantities of Tuscan straw bonnets are shipped from 
this port. 

Pisa, on the Arno, is noted for its leaning tower. 
Lucca is surrounded with elegant villas. Parma is a 
large and handsome city, containing a university, seve- 
ral fine churches, and other public buildings. IHacenza 
is also handsomely built, besides being strongly forti- 
fied. Modena is a handsome city with a fine palace, 
a university, and several schools. Cagtiari, the capital 
of the island of Sardinia, is a large but crowded town 
on a deep bay : it has a university, and a large trade. 

Naples, which together with Sicily, has lately 
under Garibaldi, been released from the tyranny of 
Francis II., is naturally one of the most favoured 
countries in the world, having a beautiful climate and 
soil, capable of growing abundance of com, the finest 
fruit, and also many tropical plants. Owing, however, 
to tyrannical monarchs, misery and poverty have been 
generally prevalent. 
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Naples, the most populous city of Italy, is beau- 
tifully situated on the bay to which it gives name. 
The neighbourhood is very fine, and includes among 
its attractions, Vesuvius, Hefculaneum, and Pompeii. 

Sicily, one of the most beautiful and fertile islands 
in the world, is rather larger than Wales, and more 
numerously populated. 

Palermo, its capital, is on a beautiful bay of the 
northern coast, and has a very considerable trade. 

Messina is a fine city at the foot of Mount Etna, 
and on the strait to which it gives name : the city is 
strongly fortified, and has been rebuilt since 1783, 
when most of it was destroyed by an earthquake. 

THE PAPAL STATES. 

The States of the Ghuech occupy a portion of 
Central Italy of which the Pope is the sovereign. 

The Government is very badly carried on : the ex- 
penses exceed the revenue, and have to be met by 
heavy loans. Most of the wealth of the country is 
absorbed to support monastic institutions : in the city 
of Rome alone, there are nearly 4,000 priests, or about 
one-fortieth of the entire population. Notwithstanding 
the numerous charitable institutions, poverty, want, 
and misery prevail ; begging is very general, and rob- 
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bery also common. The people have long been 
disaffected towards the government, and most of the 
provinces have lately revolted. 

Rome is the seat of government, and by historical 
association may be regarded as the capital of Italy. 
This most celebrated city in the world is on both banks 
of the Tiber, and is surrounded by ancient walls. It 
has " as many churches as there are days in the year." 
The glory of Rome, however, is the magnificent cathe- 
dral of St. Peter's, the finest in Europe ; beside which 
is the Vatican, or Papal palace, in which are the 
splendid galleries of art that are frequented by stu- 
dents from all countries. In most parts of the city 
are ruins of palaces, statues, columns, arches, baths, 
and other antiquities, mingled with shops, huts, sheds, 
and vineyards. Underneath most of the buildings are 
the catacombs, or tombs, in which the early Christians 
took refuge from their inhuman persecutors. The 
famous Colosseum is the most imposing of the ruins. 

A ncona is the most commercial city, and has a good 
harbour on the Adriatic. Bologna is next to Rome in 
size, and is famous for its university and leaning tower. 
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VENETIA. 

Area, 9,000 aq. m. Populatioii, 2 millions. 

This territory, about one-third the size of ScotlaDd, 
lies between the Gulf of Venice, the Oamic Alps, and 
the Mincio ; it is now the only portion of Italy left 
subject to Austria, to which power it is very disaffected. 

Venice, ** the queen of the Adriatic," is the chief 
city, and is highly celebrated as having been the 
greatest commercial city of the middle ages. It 
is built upon a number of islands in the midst of a 
shallow lake or lagoon : its streets are intersected by 
canals, on which the traffic is mainly conducted by 
gondolas and other boats. The city has greatly de- 
clined from its ancient prosperity, but seems slowly 
improving in commerce. It has an immense number 
of bridges, including the famous one called the Rialto. 
Massive marble palaces, fine piazzas (or open areas 
backed by splendid buildings), characterize Venice. 

Mantua^ one of the strongest fortresses in the world, 
now forms part of the frontier of Austria on the Mincio : 
Verona y on the Adige, is also strongly fortified, and 
has the remains of a fine marble amphitheatre : 
VtcenzOf also fortified, has important silk manufac- 
tures : Pftdua is another strongly fortified town. 

The republic of San Marino is enclosed by the 
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Papal States, and is no larger than many English 
parishes. It has a population of ahout 8,000. 



LESSON XVIL— HOLLAND. 
Are^, 13,500 aq. m. Population, 3 millions. 

Holland forms the greater portion of what was for- 
merly called the Netherlands or Low Countries, and is, 
in fact, the lowest lying land in Europe, the greater 
portion of the country being twenty or thirty feet 
below high water level, and requires strong embank- 
ments to defend it from the sea. It lies to the north 
of Belgium, and its coast faces the North Sea. Hol- 
land is about twice the size of Wales. 

The Surface is so flat, that when viewed from a 
short distance, the buildings and trees appear as if in 
the water. A small portion of Guelderland, near the 
eastern frontier, rises into slight hills, but much of 
the western part consists of deltas formed by the 
Rhine, the Maese, and the Scheldt. There are many 
marshes and swamps that are almost useless. 

The Rivers are chiefly the large mouths of those 
just mentioned, together with the branches of the 
Rhine, the chief of which are the Waal, the Leek, 
and the old Rhine, and the Amstel^ the Yessel, the 
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Aa, and the Veeht. The Canals form a remarkahle 
feature of the country ; they are useful for drainage, 
as well as for internal communication : in< nearly all 
parts they are as common as roads are in England. 
The Lakes, too, are numerous, but small : the arms 
of the sea, however, are much larger, and are often 
called meers. On the tops of the dykes good roads 
are formed, which, together with the canals, furnish a 
complete system of internal communication. 

The Islands are Walcheren^ and several others at 
the mouths of the Maese and Scheldt, together with 
Texel and others at. the mouth of the Zuy der Zee. 

The Climate is humid, owing to the abundance of 
water, and the prevalence of sea breezes. The east 
wind, so disliked elsewhere, is of great service in dis- 
persing the unwholesome vapours of Holland. Th€ 
summers are mild, but the winters frequently severe. 

The Soil, though mostly sandy, is made highly 
productive by skilful cultivation. Most of the land 
is devoted to pasture, for which both soil and climate 
are best adapted : butter and cheese are the most im- 
portant products, and are largely exported, as are also 
potatoes, together with the tulips and other flower roots 
for which the Dutch have long been famous. The 
principal grain crops are oats and rye. Not enough 
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wheat and barley are grown for home consumption, 
but there are large crops of hemp and flax. 

The Fisheries are an important national pursuit, 
though not so extensively carried on as in former 
times. The herring^ the whale ^ and the cod^ are the 
principal. Many of the whale fishers suffer in winter 
from want of employment. 

The Manufactures are not numerous but actively 
carried on, and chiefly comprise linen and spiriti: 
these are so identified with the country that they have 
received the names of hoUand and hoUands respectively. 
Ship building, sugar refining, and the manufacture of 
tobacco, are also extensively carried on. 

The Commerce is second only to that of England, 
and was formerly more extensive than that of any 
country in Europe. It is mostly a carrying trade, 
and the Dutch warehouses are stored with the manu- 
factures of England, to be exchanged for the wines 
and silks of France, the corn and wool of Germany, 
and the timber of the Baltic. The Dutch have shown 
a monopolizing spirit in commerce, and the trade of 
the Spice Islands they still keep exclusively to them- 
selves. 

The People belong to the Teutonic race, whose 
characteristics of industry, perseverance, and love of 
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liberty, they particularly exemplify. They are re- 
markably clean in their houses, but not enough so in 
their persons. They are economical, and pursue trade 
with a keen regard to gain. As a nation, Holland is 
next to England in wealth, but behind it in national 
progress. 

The people generally are wedded to settled usages 
and customs, and have a high estimation of themselves 
and all that. they do. They are greatly addicted to 
smoking, and drinking of tea and spirits. Skating 
is universal in winter, the women even skate to market 
with their eggs, butter, and vegetables. 

The Language is a dialect of the German. 

The Religion is mostly Protestant^ liot more than 
one-third of the people being Roman Catholics, Both 
parties are supported by the state. There are also 
many Jews, particularly in Amsterdam. 

The Education is excellent and universal : schools 
are established for the instruction of every child in 
secular knowledge, while religious teaching is given to 
the children of each sect by the respective ministers. 

The Government, formerly a republic, is now a 
constitutional monarchy, the sovereign having the ex- 
clusive privilege of proposing new laws. There are 
two legislative chambers. The armp is not large, but 
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the country has excellent means of defence in the 
sluices, which can be opened at any time, and the whole 
country laid under water ; an enemy is thus prevented 
from advancing upon the chief towns. The navy is 
considerable. 

Amsterdam is the capital, at the mouth of the Ams- 
tel, and contains a population as large as Birmingham. 
It is built on piles on a swamp, and intersected by an 
immense number of canals, over which there are an 
immense number of bridges. There are many fine 
streets and public buildings, and the large dockyards 
and naval emporiums are most magnificent. 

Rotterdam^ on the Maas, at the mouth of the Rotto, 
is also of great commercial importance, having a canal 
to the Rhine, by which a large trade is carried on with 
Germany. It trades also very largely with India and 
China, and still more extensively with London. 

The Haguey in South Holland, near the coast, is a 
handsome city, and the seat of government. It con- 
tains important literary and scientific institutions, 
museums, galleries of art, and libraries. Manufac- 
tures of porcelain and cannon are carried on. 

Utrecht is an ancient city, and capital of its pro- 
vince ; it has some fine museums and libraries. Leaden, 
one of the most ancient cities of Europe, has a 
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celebrated university, and manufactures linen and 
woollen fabrics. Haarlem is remarkable for its flower 
roots, or Dutch bulbs as they are usually called, and 
also for having the largest organ in the world. 

The Foreign Possessions remaining to Holland 
are Java, the Spice Isl^j-nds, the Celebes, some parts of 
Sumatra and Borneo in Asia, part of Guiana, several 
islands in South America, and several forts on the 
coast of Guinea in Africa. 



LESSON XVIIL— BELGIUM. 
Area, 11,373 sq. m. Population, 4 millions. 

Belgium lies between France and Holland. Its small 
extent of coast on the north is washed by the German 
Ocean, and like that of Holland, has to be protected 
by dykes. Belgium was formerly united to Holland, 
but is now an independent kingdom, with a territory 
about one-third the size of Ireland. 

The Surface is partly a continuation of the low 
lands of Holland, but towards France the country rises 
into a hilly region of considerable mineral wealth, and 
contains also numerous forests. The chief elevations 
are branches of the Ardennes and Vosges Mountains 
that traverse north-eastein France. 

G 
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The Rivers are the JUaase, flowing through central 
Belgium, and the Scheldt through the north. Both 
these rivers have numerous tributaries, and the coun- 
try generally is well watered. Marshy parts called 
Folders have been reclaimed and rendered fertile by 
drainage. 

The Climate in the north, like that of Holland, is 
humid and foggy, but in the higher districts of the 
south it is drier and clearer, — a natural consequence 
of the greater elevation. 

A large extent of surface has been reclaimed by 
good cultivation from sandy wastes and swamps to a 
state of great fertility. The Agriculture has long 
been excellent. About one-fifth of the land is 
covered with forests, in which the wild boar, the wo^j 
and the bear are found. More than one-half of the 
entire country is arable, and produces vast quantities 
of potatoes, and also more than enough com for its 
dense population. Flax and hemp are also exten- 
sively grown for the flourishing linen manufactures. 

The Minerals are important, and chiefly confined 
to the hilly districts of the south. Coal is more abun- 
dant than in any other part of Europe except England ; 
iron is very plentiful, and copper, lead^ and zinc are 
also found. 
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The Manufactures are impottant and flourishing. 
WooUenSy cottons, linens, carpets, metal goods, and 
lace, are extensively made, and olso/umiture. Brus- 
sels alone gives name to superior lace and carpets. 
The ahundance of coal has enahled Belgium to apply 
steam to many of their manufactures. 

The Commerce is inconsiderable ; there being but a 
small portion of coast, and only the two good harbours 
of Antwerp and Osterul, Colonial produce, wool, and 
cotton, are the chief imports. There is, however, a 
large internal trade, which is greatly facilitated by the 
fine navigable rivers and numerous canals. The other 
means of Internal Communication are also excellent; 
the common roads being equal to those of England, 
and railroads almost as numerous. Great quantities 
of colonial produce are by these means forwarded to 
many inland parts of Germany. 

The People are a mixture of the Teutonic with the 
Celtic race, and paitake of the industry and perseve- 
rance of the English and Dutch, with the liveli- 
ness of the French. Like the English also, they are 
as firm supporters of order as they are lovers of 
liberty. 

The Language is Flemish and Walloon ; the former 
is a dialect of the Dutch, and the latter of the old 
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French. Modem French is also commonly spoken, 
especially among the upper classes. 

The Religion is the Roman Catholic, and is sup- 
ported by the government. 

The Education is good and general, but inferior to 
that of Holland : there are four important universities. 

The Government is a constitutional monarchy : 
the legislature comprises an upper chamber of Sena^ 
tors, and a house of Deputies. The army is effective, 
and most of the towns are strongly fortified. 

Brussels is the capital, on the Senne ; it has beauti* 
ful gardens and parks ; its manufactures are numerous 
and flourishing, and it has also an immense trade in 
books. A few miles from Brussels is Waterloo', where 
Wellington gained his decisive victory over Napoleon. 

Ghent is a fine old town on the Scheldt, where this 
river is joined by the Lys, the Lieve, and the Maese. 
The town stands on several islands, which are connec- 
ted by a great number of bridges. Besides silk, linen, 
lace, and woollens, there are large cotton manufactures. 

Antwerp, on the Scheldt, is an ancient city, full of 
stately buildings, and was once the chief seat of Eu- 
ropean commerce. It has a very fine cathedral, and 
is strongly fortified. In common with many other 
cities of Belgium, Antwerp is noted for having many 
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of the finest paintings of Rubens and Vandyke, who 
were natives of the city, as were also Teniers, Snyders, 
and Jordans. The lace generally termed Mechlin lace 
is manufactured at Antwerp. 

LUge^ situated at the junction of the Maas with the 
Ourthe, was formerly the capital of the province that 
was governed by its celebrated prince-bishops. The 
city is built on numerous islands formed by branches 
of the river. The principal manufactures are woollen 
cloth, fire arms, and cotton. 



LESSON XIX.— SWITZERLAND. 
Area, 15,000 sq. m. PopulatioQ, 2^ millions. 

Switzerland is enclosed by France, Lombardy, and 
Germany. It is the most mountainous country in 
Europe, being traversed by the highest of the Alps- 
and Jura Ranges. Though only half the size of Scot- 
land, Switzerland has a more numerous population. 

Its Surface is so mountainous that nearly one- 
third is too elevated to be inhabited. The highest 
mountains are in the southern parts. Many beautiful 
valleys separate the mountain ranges, and a large 
plain lies between the Bernese Alps and the Jura. 

Many of the Swiss mountains rise above the snow 
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line, which is here about 8,000 feet above the sea- 
level. Immense glaciers , or beds of ice, are formed 
in the highest valleys : these glaciers are fed by the 
snow in winter, and the mass, becoming partially 
melted by the warmth of summer, often moves ma- 
jestically downward, carrjring everything before it. 
Entire villages are sometimes overwhelmed in this 
manner, as also by avalanches^ or vast masses of snow. 

The Rivers are numerous, but rapid, turbid, and< 
unnavigable. Many of them are fed by the glaciers, 
and vary, according to the season, from foaming tor- 
rents to trickling rivulets. The Rhine has its upper 
course in Switzerland to Lake Constance, and receives 
the largest Swiss river, the Aar, together with the 
drainage of the lakes Neufchatel and Lucerne. The 
Rhone also has its upper course in Switzerland to 
Lake Geneva : the other rivers are the Inn and the 
Ticino, 

The Lakes form a remarkable feature of Switzer- 
land, and though smaller than those of Russia, they 
are very superior in beauty. Together with the 
splendid mountain scenery, they render the country 
a favourite resort for tourists. 

The Climate varies, according to the elevation, 
from great heat in the 'lower valleys, to intense cold 
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on the high mountains. In the warm valleys the vine 
flourishes ; a little higher is the region of oaks ; next, 
liiat of the heech and fir ; above this are fine pasture 
districts ; and where grass flails, the peculiar Alpine 
plants grow, such as lichens and mosses ; above which, 
the extreme cold entirely prevents vegetation. 

The Soil is very fertile in the valleys, but the 
mountains are unfit for arable purposes, and can be 
only partially used for pasturage. Owing to the 
melting of the snows, the pastures continue green 
in the hottest weather. In summer, the cattle are 
driven to the uninhabitable districts on the mountains, 
and are there tended by the shepherds, who shelter 
themselves in rude huts called chalets. Cattle as well 
as excellent cheese are exported, but not enough com is 
grown for the population. 

The Minerals comprise most varieties of granite 
and limestone, many kinds of sandstone, and a few 
examples of inferior coal. 

The Manufactures are not attributable to any natu- 
ral advantages, but evince proofs of the industry and 
ingenuity of the people. The making of watches, 
to^s, .musical boxes, and jeweUery, is much pursued 
during the winter, when agricultural work cannot 
be done. Cotton^ sUhy an^ woollens, are also 
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nianufactured in the north, and linen in nearly all 
parts. 

The Commer<5e is limited, owing to the inland 
nature of the country. On the other hand, the central 
situation of Switzerland, and its excellent roads, enable 
it to carry on an active trade with France, Italy, and 
Germany. 

The People differ in race, language, and religion, 
notwithstanding which they are thoroughly united for 
national objects. The great majority of the people 
are Germans, and the German tangvMge is that in 
which the national affairs are discussed. In the 
cantons near Italy, the Swiss are allied to the 
Italians in race and language, and are mostly Roman 
Catholic. In most of the west cantons the people are 
Freuch Swiss, Notwithstanding the national unity 
and general patriotism, great religious bitterness pre- 
vails between the Protestants and Catholics generally. 
Besides being industrious and brave, the Swiss are 
very frugal : many, after serving as valets or soldiers 
in other countries, return with a comfortable subsis- 
tence to their native land. 

The Education is generally good, except in the 
Italian cantons. ' The eminent educators, Pestalozzi 
and De Fellenberg, both taught in Switzerland. 
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The Government is a federal republic; each of 
the twenty-two cantons manages its own internal 
affairs, and sends deputies to the Diet, which meets 
by rotation at Zurich, Berne, and Lucerne. The con- 
stitution is democratic, in some cantons the consent of 
a majority of the people being needful before an act 
of the legislature can become law. 

Geneva, a very ancient city, is the ^most important 
and interesting town of Switzerland. It is beauti- 
fully situated at the foot of its lake. The neighbour- 
hood abounds in the finest scenery. Geneva is also 
the principal manufacturing town, and further noted 
as being the birthplace of Rousseau, the place where 
Calvin taught and was buried, and where many eminent 
men have taken refuge from persecution. 

Basel, the capital of its canton, is also noted for its 
manufactures, and with Geneva, shares most of the 
foreign trade. It is also the junction of railways from 
Paris, Frankfort, and Strasburg. 

Berne, also the capital of its canton, is beautifully 
situated on the Aar, and has several thriving manufac- 
tures. The streets are wide and handsome, adorned 
with numerous fountains, and made more agreeable by 
covered p&rticoes over raised footpaths. 

Friburg is noted for its steep streets, fine organ. 
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and great suspension bridge : Lausanne, and Grindel- 
wald for beauty of scenery : Schaffhausen for magni- 
ficent falls of the Khine, and NeufehaUl and Gruyere 
for very superior cheese. 



LESSON XX.— SCANDINAVIA. 

Area, 298,000 sq. ul Population, 4| millions. 

Sweden and Norway comprise the Scandinavian 
peninsula, which forms what may be termed the north- 
western arm of Europe. Norway formerly belonged 
to Denmark, but is now united to Sweden, and with it 
forms the largest country in Europe excepting Russia. 
The peninsula is, however, so thinly peopled that the 
entire population is only about one-fourth that of 
England, and the northern province of Lapland has 
a less number of inhabitants than square miles. 

The Surface rises from the shores of the Baltic in 
a succession of gradual elevations to the great Dofrine 
or Dovrefeld Range : this range partly divides Sweden 
from Norway, and forms- the great watershed of the 
peninsula. Towards the Norwegian coast the moun- 
tains descend abruptly, forming a series of rocky 
precipices intersected by deep inlets called fiords. 
Sweden cannot therefore be said to be mountainous. 
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although Norway is particularly so. Some of the 
Norwegian Alps are .above 8,000 feet high, and in 
many parts rise above the snow line, which at 60' of 
latitude is less than 6,000 feet, and at 70** little more 
than 3,000 feet above the sea level. Immense glaciers 
are formed in the north. 

The Rivers are very numerous, but mostly rapid 
and unnavigable. The larger rivers of Sweden are 
interrupted by cascades, some of which are very mi^- 
nificent, and descend from heights of 1,000 feet. All 
the rivers are subject to dangerous floods from the 
great accession of water at the melting of the snow. 
The Glommen is the largest river : .the others are the 
Tana, the Gotha, the Dahl, and the Tomea, 

The Lakes are also very numerous ; many of them, 
however, are but expansions of the river beds. Lake 
Wener is, next to those of Russia, the largest in Europe. 

The Islands may be numbered by thousands along 
the western coast, the principal group being the Luf^ 
<foden Isles, They are all mere barren and desolate 
rocks, of little use except as stations for fishing, and 
for collecting the down of the eider duck. The cele- 
brated Maelstrom, the most dangerous whirlpool of 
Europe, is between two of the Luffoden Isles. The 
other islands are Oland and Gothland in the 6al-> 
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tic, both of considerable size, and tolerably fertile. 
.Gothland also abounds in timber and sandstone. 

The Climate, though cold, is very mild for the la- 
titude ; the cold of the long winter, as well as the 
great heat of the short summer, being much modified 
by the sea.. Between the north and the south there is 
of course a great difference of climate. In the north 
the sun is not seen for two months in winter, while in 
summer, there is a long day of the same length. In 
the south, however, the climate is much like that of 
the north of Scotland, and the days and nights only a 
little more varied. In all parts, the long winter sud- 
denly breaks up, and summer succeeds without an 
intervening spring. The approach of winter is equally 
rapid, and often impedes the gathering in of the har- 
vest. The air is generally very pure, dry, and healthy : 
the cold air of winter is also more bracing than piercing. 

The Soil is mostly barren, and this, together with 
the obstacles of the climate, mostly accounts for the 
Agriculture being inferior; there is not more than 
sufficient corn grown in Sweden for the sparse popu- 
lation, and less than sufficient ii^ Norway. Tl\e chief 
crops are oats, ftax, hemp, and potatoes. The trees 
form a very important produce, being mostly fir, and 
of which immense quantities are exported, together 
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with tar, turpenHne, and pearl ash. No less than 
three-fourths of Che country is forest land. 

The Animals are not numerous ; even in the south 
there is great scarcity of cattle : the useful reindeer, 
however, is very common in the north. The bear and 
the too^ infest the forests, and immense numbers of 
wildfowl visit the waters. 

The Fisheries are important, and mostly carried on 
near the Norwegian coast : cod^ herring, and lobsters 
are largely taken, and in the Baltic, also, a small fish 
called the strcsming, Salmon abound in the rivers. 

The Minerals are very important : iron ore of 
excellent quality being very abundant, and so easily 
accessible that it is worked from open quarries as stone 
is with us. Some of the hills consist of a rich mag- 
netic iron ore. The prepared iron is also superior by 
being smelted with charcoal. Lead and copper are 
also abundant. Silver was formerly obtained, but the 
produce does not now pay the cost of working. 

The Manufactures are linen, ship^building, and 
the preparation of wood by sawing : the mills for this 
latter operation are worked by water power. 

The Commerce is considerable. Timber, iron, and 

Jish, are exported in exchange for wines, sugar, and 

manufcuitured goods, A very extensive carrying trade 
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is also pursued, the Swedes as well as the Norwegian* 
being bold and skilful seamen. 

The means of Intbrmal Goicicunioation are defec- 
tive in Norway, but tolerably good in Sweden, where 
the common roads are good, and railways rapidly 
progressing. The Gotha Canal is also very useftil in 
connecting the Gattegat with the Baltic. In winter 
travelling is easy in all parts by means of sledges. 

The People belong to the Teutonic race| except the 
Lapps, who are of Mongolian origin, and are short 
and swarthy, while the Swedes and Norwegians are 
tall and fair. The Norwegians have a better character 
for honesty and independence than the Swedes, but 
both people are brave, patriotic, and industrious. 
They are also very polite, fond of amusoocient and 
ornament. Drunkenness is very prevalent, and the 
useful arts are but rudely performed. The Swedes excel 
in the fine arts of music and sculpture. 

The Lanox^age is a dialect of the German^ much 
resembling the Danish. Modem German is also gene- 
rally known among the upper classes. 

The Religion is the Lutheran^orm of Protestantism : 
there are severe penalties against apostacy. There is, 
therefore, no practical toleration in Sweden, except to 
a party in the national church, who follow the doc- 
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trines laid down by Emanuel Swedenborg, tk« eminent 
philosopher and theologian. These i» more toleration 
in Norway, but there the prefndice is almost insuper- 
able against any but &e national religion. 

The Eduoatiost is general, but imperfect. All are 
practically obliged to be able to read and write, but 
many have merely the bare elements of instruction. 
There are universities at Upsal and Lund, and one at 
Christiania. 

The GovEBNiCENT is a limited monarchy, and the 
sovereign is descended from Bemadotte, the only one 
of Bonaparte's generals who, having obtained a throne, 
retained it till his death. 

Stockholm^ the capital of Sweden, and the most 
populous city of the peninsula, is built on several 
sandy banks intersected by the sea, and has therefore 
been called " the Venice of the North.*' It has fine 
public buildings, and beautiful scenery. 

Cottenburg is an important port oh the Gotha, near 
the Gattegat, and carries on a large foreign trade. 
Upsal, the seat of the ecclesiastical primate of Swe- 
den, is most noted for its large university, and extensive 
iron works in the neighbourhood. 

Chrisiiania, the capital of Norway, is at the head 
of a long fiord. It is the seat of the viceroy, and 
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has a large university. The foreign trade is very 
cousiderahle. 

Bergen, the most commercial city of Norway, is on 
a deep fiord on the west coast. It is the seat of ex- 
tensive fisheries, and has manufactures of tohacco and 
porcelain. 

Trondheim, or DronUieinHy formerly the residence of 
the Norwegian kings, has very heautiful environs, and 
is an important depot for copper. 

The only Fobeign Possession is the island of St. 
Bartholomew, in the West Indies. 



LESSON XXL— GREECE 

Area, 15,000 sq. m. Population, 1 million. 

Greece forms the south-eastern peninsula of Europe, 
and includes a great numher of adjacent islands : the 
whole territory is about half the size of Scotland, and 
the population one-third as numerous. 

Greece is much more remarkable for its ancient fame 
than for its modem importance. It was once the seat 
of the celebrated empire that ruled the then known 
world ; and was also the centre of learning, poetry, 
philosophy, and civilization. The ancient Greeks also 
produced the most wonderful examples of sculpture and 
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mrchitectare that the world has ever seen. Modem 
•Jrreece, however, is one of the weakest countries of 
Europe, and its people seem to retain only the shrewd- 
ness, ^thout the virtues of their ancestors. 

The Surf ACE. is mountainous, especially in the north* 
which is crossed hy the Pindus Chain, hy which the 
country is rendered almost impregnable. The only 
passage through this chain is by the famous pass of 
Thermopylae, a narrow gorge about five miles in length. 
The mountains are 8,000 feet high in several points, 
"and these heights are covered with snow during win- 
ter. In the valleys and lower plains there is but sel- 
dom any frost or snow. The mountains, being mostly 
ef limestone, are almost destitute of metals, but 
abound in fine marble and other valuable stone. 
There are many beautiful caverns, of which the most 
wonderful is the grotto on the island of Antiparos. 

The Coast is extensive, and abounds in excellent 
bays and harbours, admirably suited for commerce, 
in which the Greeks particularly excel. 

The RiVEiis are unimportant, being mostly moun- 
tain streams, which become torrents after rain, and 
make their way so quickly to the sea that they are of 
no navigable service. The Ilissus and the Cephissus^ 
flowing by Athens, are the principal. There are many 
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small lakes f and also undrained marshes, which militate 
against the general healthiness of the country. 

The Climate is warm, dry, and ia most parts salu- 
brious : the summer heat is moderated by the sea, and 
extreme cold is only felt on the monn.tains in winter. 

The Soil is very fertile ; and this, together with the 
favourable climate, causes the vine as well as com to 
flourish luxuriantly. Notwithstanding, however, these 
advantages, the Aoricultvre is so backward that no 
more com is produced than is sufficient for the small 
population. Fruit is the principal produce, the chief 
kinds being olives, grapes, ^fi^, and currants: all these 
are largely exported, but the oil and wine are so badly 
prepared as to find scarcely any foreign market. But- 
ter and cheese are. largely made &om the milk of sheep 
and goats : these animals are, as in Spain, pastured on 
the low grounds for warmth in winter, and on the 
mountains for coolness in summer. Cotton is grown 
to a small extent in the warmest parts, and in common 
with silk, is largely exported. 

The FiSHfiKiES are extensive, being much facilitated 
by the great extent of coast ; fish is very generally 
used for food in Greece, and forms also a considerable 
article of trade. 

The Commerce is considerable, but is mostly a 
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carrying trade for corn and other produce from the 
ports of the Mediterranean to the countries bordering 
on the Black Sea. 

There are no Manufactures worth naming, and the 
means of Internal Communication are very defective : 
there are no railroads^ scarcely any canals, and the few 
main roads are in a very bad state^ 

The People are a mixed race : the Greeks proper 
pride themselves upon being descended from the ancient 
Greeks, They form the commercial, literary, and pro- 
fessional classes. The other race comprises mostly the 
Albanians^ who are of Sclavonic origin, but generally 
speak the same language, and are of the same religion 
as the dominant race. Generally speaking the Greeks 
are crafty and scheming, and in commercial matters 
overreaching and deceptive. 

The Language is called Romaic, and differs but 
little from that in which the New Testament was 
written. 

The Religion is the Greek Church, and being the 
same as that of Russia, the Greeks are thereby much 
under the influence of the Czar, although the objects 
of the Russian government differ widely from the hopes 
and sentiments of the Greeks. 

The Education, though rather backward, has been 
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an object of gpreat solicitude to the Grzeeks since they 
obtained their independence in 1827. Elementary- 
schools exist in most places, and the large towns have 
also upper schools : Athens has a large university. 
Literature is much cultivated and fiourishing. 

The Government is a constUuUafud monarchy, to 
the establishment of virhich England, France, and 
Russia were parties, from having assisted the Greeks 
to free themselves from the Turks. The country is 
very unsettled, and property is far from being secure. 

Athena is the capital, and abounds in magnificent 
antiquities ; among which are the Acropolis, Mars hill, 
the Parthenon, and the temples of Jupiter and Theseus. 
Every part of the country is rich in historical associa- 
tions, and in many parts there are also ruins of temples, 
and other magnificent remains of Grecian art. 

Syra is the most commercial town, on an island of 
the same name, in the centre of a group called the 
Oyclades. Patras, on the coast of the Morea, is near 
the largest currant growing district. 

The Ionian Islands are an important group on the 
west side of Greece, and under the protection of Eng* 
land, from whence a governor is appointed termed the 
High Commissioner. 

Corfu, the largest island, contains the capital of the 
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same name, which is fortified and has a university. 
The other islands are Cephahnia, Zante, Maura, 
Ithaca, Cerigo, and Paxo. ' The islands generally 
produce olives, grapes, and currants : they also carry 
on a large trade with England and Austria. 



LESSON XXIL— DENMARK. 

Area 22,000 eq. m. Population, 2 millions. 

Denmark consists of the peninsula of Jutland (one 
of the few peninsulas of Europe that stretch north- 
ward), the islands of Zealand^ Funen, Laaland, FaU 
ster, and Bomholm (all Ipng between the North Sea 
and thfe Baltic), together with Schlestvig^ HoUtein, and 
Lauenburg, in Germany. The entire territory is rather 
more than three times the size of Wales, with about 
twice the population. 

The Surface is very flat, and so low that many 
parts of the coast have to be protected from the sea as 
in Holland. There are very large districts of mere 
sandy plains. There are numerous Lakes, but these 
are small and shallow, being mostly marshes covered 
with water. There are no Rivers of any consequence. 
The general flatness of the country does not, however. 
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apply to Bornholm, as a great portion of this island 
consists of hills of granite and freestone, near which 
coal also is found. 

The Coast is very extensive, and well situated for 
commerce : in fact, the position of Denmark at the 
entrance of the Sounds is made the pretext for the ex- 
action of tolls by the Danish government from foreign 
vessels. The harbours are also nearly always available 
for commerce, being but seldom frozen. 

The Climate, though milder than that of many 

countries of the same latitude, is damp, foggy, and 

rather Unhealthy. The dampness, which is much 

owing to the marshy nature of the ground, modifies 

the frost very considerably. 

The Soil is poor, consisting very much of ' sandy 
heaths. A great portion of the land has, nevertheless, 
been much improved by good Agriculture, and large 
crops oi potatoes and com are grpwn. Great numbers 
of cattle are reared and exported ; much of the flesh is 
also prepared and exported under the name of Ham- 
burgh beef. Wood is very deficient throughout the 
country. 

The Manufactures are inconsiderable, although 
articles of common household use are made in almost 
every cottage. 
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' The CoMUERCE is considerable, and chiefly a carry- 
ing trade from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. Manu- 
fa<:tared articles and colonial produce are the chief im- 
ports, and com and cattle' the exports. 

The means of Internal Communication are rather 
inferior ; there being but few railroads^ and the main 
roads badly kept up : there are, however, a few good 
eanah. 

The People belong to the Teutonic race : those of 
Jutland and the islands resemble the Swedes, while the 
people of Holstein and Schleswig are Germans. The 
Danes are rather short in stature, with fair complexions 
and light hair : they are industrious, quiet, brave, and 
hospitable, but addicted to drinking. 

The Language differs in the two races, who regard 
each other with considerable jealousy. The Religion 
is Lutheran like that of Sweden. The Government 
is a constitutional monarchy ; each of the five divisions 
of the country has a diet for legislative purposes. 

The Education is good and general : elementary 
schools are established in all parts, and there are two 
universities, one at Copenhagen and the other at Kiel. 

Copenhagen is the capital, on the island of Zealand : 
it is regularly built and strongly fortified. It possesses 
fine palaces and public buildings, and its environs are 
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yery beautiful. Aliona is the only other importaht 
town, and is closely connected with Hamburgh. 

The FoRETGN Possessions are chiefly Iceland and 
the Feroe Islands; besides which are Si» Croix, Si^ 
ThomaSy and Si, John, in the West Indies, and 2Van- 
quebar in India. 

Iceland is an island on the verge of the Arctic dr* 
cle. Though large in size, it contains but 50,000 inhabi-: 
tants. It is the seat of the most actire volcanic action 
in the world. The largest volcano, Secla, is a monn- 
taift of about 5,000 feet in height The Gepsers throw 
up, every five or six hours, columns of boiling ^water 
to the height of nearly 200 feet. 

The Climate is astonishingly mild for the latitude. 

The People are noted for their iBtelHgence, high 
state of morals, and general education : they lire 
mostly by fishing and the rearing of cattle. 



LESSON XXIIL— TURKBT. 
Area, 200,000 sq. m. Population, 15 millionaL 

Turkey occupies the south-eastern part of EuFOpe, 
and is called Turkey in Europe to distinguish it from 
the territories in Asia under the same government. It 
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includes most of the coantry between the Adriatic 
and the Black Sea, and is nearly as large as France. 

The SuBFAOE is generally mountainous ; being in* 
tersected by the great BcUkan Range and its offshoots. 
A part of this range forms the main watershed between 
the rivers flowing in the Adriatic and those flowing inta 
the Black Sea. The northern ranges form a natural 
defence against Russia, and attain the height of from 
6,000 to 9,000 feet, but are under the snow line : they 
also contain much mineral wealth, which, however, is 
totally neglected by the inhabitants. 

A large district of Turkey consists of the plains of 
the Lower Dantibe, and comprises the provinces of 
Bulgaria and Wallachia. There is also the smaller but 
more fertile plain of Adtianople, 

The Rivers are numerous, but of little use for 
navigation, with the remarkable exception of the 
Danube : this noble river forms the great highway 
through Turkey, and its utility has of late b^en much 
increased by steamboats. There are a few consider- 
able Lakes in the province of Adrianople. 

The Coast is extensive, admirably situated for com- 
merce, and contains some good harbours, but very little 
use is made of these important natural advantages. 

The Climate varies considerably in different parts : 
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some districts are subject to extremes of heat and cold. 
The low plains are very unhealthy in summer ; this 
unhealthiness is greatly increased by all kinds of refuse 
being left exposed, together with the neglect of clean* 
liness by the people generally. The southern slopes 
have warm summers and mild winters, so that the olive, 
rice, and cotton flourish. 

The Soil is very fertile, but all Agricultural work 
is done without skill or effort, and with the most rude 
and clumsy implements. The chief crops are com, 
maize, rice, And tobacco. Pasturage is extensively 
pursued, and great quantities of sheep reared : wool 
is an important article of export. The mountain dis- 
tricts have extensive forests, in which the beary wUd 
boar, and some other wild animals roam. 

The Manufactures are inconsiderable, and com-* 
prise ^ne cottons, silks, and leather. 

The Commerce is somewhat extensive and improv- 
ing, but is mostly carried on by foreign merchants: 
the European trade is in the hands of the Greeks, Jews, 
and English, and the Asiatic is almost exclusively 
conducted by the Armenians. The principal articles 
of export are raw cotton, wool, sUk, fruits, rhubarb, 
and sponge: the imports are mostly English manU" 
/actures and colonial produce. The chief ports 
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are Oonstantinople, Salonika, Gallipoli, Gandia, and 
Varna. 

The means of Intebnal Communication are very 
defective : the roads are few and dangerous ; there are 
no canals f and it is only by the efiorts of the English 
that one railway has lately been constructed. 

The People belong to two races : the TurkSy who, 
though the governing race, are not the most nume- 
rous : they are the only Mahomedan nation in Europe, 
and are not only the most backward in civilization, 
but also the least disposed to make efforts for improve- 
ment. The Turks are for the most part indolent, 
proud, apathetic, and improvident. The most nume- 
rous race is the Sclavonic^ which comprises the people 
of Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria. The other race is 
tbe Romaic^ or Greco^Latin^ to which belong tbe 
Greeks, Wallachians, and Albanians. There are also 
a great number of Jews and Gipsies. The country is 
in a very backward state, and the most common arts of 
life are badly performed : wine is kept in skins for want 
of casks, houses are wretchedly built, and a Turkish 
town is, for the most part, a mass of narrow, unpaved, 
and dirty streets. 

The Language is various in different parts, and 
among the different races. Arabic is generally spoken 
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by the Turks, but almost every province has its pecu - 
liar dialect. 

The Heligion of the Turks is Mahomedanism ; the 
majority of the Christians belong to the Greek Churchy 
and a less number are Roman CaihoUcs, The Educa- 
tion is almost totally neglected. The Goyebnment is 
absolute ; the sovereign, who is termed the mUariy is 
bound to rule according to the Koran, or Mahomedan 
scriptures. The Christians in many parts render but 
a nominal obedience, and several provinces are prac- 
tically independent. 

Constantinople, the capital, is on the Bosphorus, 
and is of great historical celebrity. There are many 
splendid buildings, among which is the extensive pile 
called the Seraglio, consisting of the Sultan's palaces, 
together with mosques and several government offices^ 
Adrianople, on the Manitza, has a considerable trade, 
and some manufactures of leather, silk, and perfumes. 
Salonika is an important port, and has manufactures 
of cotton and leather. 
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QUESTIONS FOB WRITTEN EXERCISES. ' 



liBgsoN I. — ^Describe the podtioii of Europe. Name its boun- 
daries; "What and where are its chief islands ? Name the 
most important mountains, and the direction they take. Wliich 
are the chief plains ? Describe fully the principal riveis and 
lakes. 

liBsaoN II. — Give reasons for the mildness of the climate generally. 
Give particulars and causes of the climate of the chief countries. 
Mention the chief crops, and state where grown, with particulars 
about soil and agriculture. Name the principal metals and 
where found. 

Lbsson III. — ^Name the animals and state where found. Des- 
cribe the races of the people of Europe. From what race are 
the English descended, and what otiier people belong to this 
race? To what race do the French belong? — ^the Russians? 
From what race are the Hungarians descended ? — ^the linns ? — 
the Irish ? 

Lesson IY. — Give the boundaries of England. Trace an outline 
of its coast, — ^its chief rivers. Name and describe the chief 
productions, — ^the chief ports, — ^the other important towns. 

. Describe the goYcmment. Name and describe the foreign 
possessions. 

liBBSOK V. — ^Describe Wales, — ^its surface, boundaries, coast, rivers, 
and climate, What are its minerals and where found ? Of what 
. race are the Welsh ? Name the chief towns. 
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LssssoN VL — Give the situAtion, boundaries, and size of Scotland. 
Trace the cjiief mountains, firths, rivers, and lochs. Describe 
the climate, soil, and productions. Give particulars respecting 
the commerce, — ^the religion, — the education. * Point out the 
chief towns. 

Lesson YII. — Point out Ireland and its boundaries. Describe its 
surface, coast, rivers, and lakes. Give particulars respecting the 
climate, soil, agriculture. What are the manufactures and where 
carried on ? What effect is education producing in Ireland ? 

Lesson VIII. — ^Where is France and what are its boundaries } 
Describe its surface, mountains, and rivers. Name the chief 
productions, — ^the nuinufactures and where carried on. Point 
out the chief ports and name the foreign possessions. Give 
particulars respecting the goverxuuent of France. 

Lesson IX. — What is the German confederation ? Give the 
boundaries of Bavaria. What are its principal towns and pro. 
duetions? Where is Hanover? How was it intimately con- 
nected with England? Describe Wirtemberg. Name and state 
the situation of the firee cities. 

Lesson X. — Name the Austrian provinces. Trace the mountains 
and rivers. Name the chief races. Describe the government 
and cpndition of the people. Name and describe the chief towns. 
Give paiticulars of the products, climate, and soil. 

Lesson XI. — ^Describe Prussia. What are the Haffii ? Describe 
the rivers, and state why so navigable. What is remaricable 
about the education ? Point out the principal towns. 

Lesson XII. — Mention the boundaries of Russia. Describe the 
surface, coast, and rivers. What are the manufactures, fisheries, 
minerals, exports and imports. What parts are very fertile ? 
Give particulars of the condition of the people. Point out the 
chief towns. 

Lesson XIII. — ^Where is Spain, and how much of. the Peninsula 
does it occupy? Describe its mountain system. Name and 
state the direction of its chief rivers. What great differenees 
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of ctimate are there in Spain ? To wbat extremes of climate 
is Madrid subject, and why ? Contrast the present with the 
former commerce of Spain. Describe the goYernment, and the 
general condition of the people. Point oat the most important 
towns. 

Lesson XIV. — Point out the chief ports of Portugal. How are 
the resources of the country developed ? What are the charac- 
teristics of the Portuguese ? What are the foreign possessions ? 

Lesson XY. — Shew the boundaries of Italy. Describe the rivers, 
lakes, soil, and climate. For what are the people remarkable ? 

Lesson XYI. — Name and point out the states or provinces of 
Italy. To what does Sardinia owe its importance? Describe 
the government of Sardinia. How did Siurdinia acquire Lom- 
bardy and the Duchies? What parts of Italy are now not 
united under (he government of Sardinia ? What has been the 
character of the government of Naples, and what the general 
condition of the people? Describe Rome freely. Name and 
describe the most important towns of Italy. 

Lesson XYII. — ^Where is Holland, and what are its remarkable 
physical features ? Describe its climate and soil. Account for 
the abundance of its crops.. For what flowers is Holland 
famous ? Describe the former and present commerce of 
Holland. Point out and describe the cUef towns. FOr what 
are the Dutch remarkable ? 

Lesson XVIII. — Give the situation and boundaries of Belgium. 
Describe the agriculture, — ^the chief manufactures, — ^the com- 
merce, — the religion, — ^the education, — the government. Name 
and point out the chief towns. 

Lesson XIX. — Describe Switzerland, and account for the varieties 
of climate and productions. Give particulars respecting the 
people, the education, government, and manufactures. Point 
out the chief towns. 
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liBSSON XX. — ^Wbat ooontries are indadediii Scandinavia ? Des- 
. cribe the surface. Name the chief rivers. "What is remarkable 

about the minerals, — the people, — the rdigion ? What are the 

chief towns ? 

Lesson XXI. — Point out the boundaries and principal islands 
at Greece. Describe the chief mountains, — the soil, — the pro- 
ductions. Give some particulars of the ancient and the modem 

. Greeks. What is the religion, the education, and the govern- 
ment of Greece ? What are the Ionian Isles ? 

LsasoN XXII. — ^Describe Denmark, — ^its coast, climate, produc- 
tions, and commerce. Give particulars respecting the people, — 
their religion, government, and education. Point out the foreign 
possessions. 

JLbsson XXIII. — Where is Turkey, and of what provinces does it 
consist ? Describe the climate, — soil, — productions. Give par- 
ticulars respecting the people, — ^the government, — ^the religion. 
Name the chief towns. 
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French for Beginners. In One Vol., cloth. Is. 6d. 
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FIRST FRENCH COURSE, AND FRANCE AND 
THE FRENCH. 
Edited by J. P. Hall, F.C.P., and T. Hall, B.A., London. 

COKTSNTS : — 

I.— One hundred and eighty-two very simple progressive Exer- 
cises in French and English alternately. 

II.— Forty-flve eaiiy French Reading Lessons, with Vocabulary to 
each, on the Qeography of France, and the Manners, Customs, and 
Language of the French People, with Fourteen Leusons on Paris. 

lll.'Complete Elementary French Grammar. 

IV.— French-English and English-French Vocabularies. 

London : J. B. Batbman, Paternoster Row, B.C. 
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